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MANGCHURIA AND KOREA. 


By H. J. Whigham, Author of “The Persian Problem.’’ 
Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. .... 


An examination of the situation in Manchuria and Korea as it affects British 
interests, and containing a description of the8countries and their| inhabitants. 





The Globe. 


This is the very latest 
of the many books on 
the ‘‘ Farthest East” 
in Asia. The author, 
Mr. H. J. Whigham, 
whose work as a corre- 
spondent is so well 
known, writes of the 
things which he has 
personally seen and 
knows. He is no mere 
theorist. Written at 
the close of 1903, the 
book is thoroughly up- 
to-date, and is extreme- 
ly interesting and valu- 
able. 


The Dundee Advertiser. 
Anyone who wishes to have a wider view of the whole 
question than can be obtained from newspaper articles 
must study this book at first hand. 





Vanity Fair. 


Mr. Whigham treats 
the vast and fascinating 
problem of Russian ex- 
pansion with the skill 
and knowledge of a 
master, and discusses 
with authority all those 
problems of spheres of 
influence, international 
agreements and mili- 
tary conditions which 
have been keeping so 
many powerful brains 
busy in the Foreign 
Offices of Europe, and 
in humbler places. 





Literary World. 
At the present juncture this volume may be safely 
commended to the careful attention of all who wish to 
thoroughly understand the situation in the Far East. 
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your excessive fatness. Thereisa 
sure, guaranteed, permanent cure. 
“‘Antipon”’ isa home remedy which 
will reduce you to your normal weight and 
graceful proportions within a few weeks without 
any discomfort. There is no starving required nor anything 
disagreeable. “‘ Antipon” expels the fat from the system by absorbing 
and eliminating it without the slightest strain on the constitution. It 
is quite harmless; a child might use it without danger to health. 
There is no question about it. Hundreds have testified to its almost 
magical power. It is pleasant to the taste, easy to take (being a 
liquid), and wonderfully economical. The treatment can be followed 
without anyone else knowing anything about it. ‘‘ Antipon” helps to 
strengthen the system by increasing the appetite and improving 
digestion. At the same time as it reduces weight, it enriches the blood, 
gives renewed nerve power, clears the skin, and beautifies the complex- 
ion. Excessive fatness will spoil the beauty of the most attractive 
women and the handsomest men. Once the tendency to corpulence 
asserts itself it is difficult to arrest development. No matter how you 
starve yourself or go in for violent exercise, the fat still increases, and 
without “ Antipon” will go on increasing. This marvellous remedy 
will speedily improve matters. The double chin, flabby cheeks, bulky 
neck, protuberant abdomen, large hips, and all other indications of 
excessive fatness will very soon subside into normal proportions, and, 
once reduced to symmetry, will permanently remain so reduced. You 
will not get stout again. “‘Antipon”’ will take off from 8 oz. to 3 lb. 
within a day and a night of the first dose. Thereduc- 
tion then proceeds steadily until proper dimen- 
sions are regained together with re- 
stored health, excellent appetite, and a 
* feeling of exhilaration and buoyant 
energy which very stout people can 
never experience. 
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rinse it. If youare not delighted 
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tances without fatigue. Impartte 
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on air will save Ten Shil- 
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THE DISCIPLE. 


From the Painting by Sir John Millais. 
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From an old print 
Bonaparte and his army crossing the Alps by the St. Bernard Pass. The 


The Hospice of St. 


hospice is seen in the distance 


Bernard 


By Charles Ray 


Photographs by Bolak's Electrotype Agency 


HERE is scarcely a child who has 
not heard of the famous hospice 
| of St. Bernard in the Alps with its 
monks and dogs who go out and 
rescue travellers overcome by the severe 
mountain cold or exhausted in battling 
against the terrific snowstorms that rage 
in those high altitudes. Yet beyond the 
fact that there is such an institution, how 
few really know anything at all of the 
history or present condition of the hospice 
or even understand the method by which 
the lives of travellers are safeguarded. A 
score of misconceptions might be cited. 
For instance the general idea is that the 
dogs are sent out by themselves well laden 
with clothes and cordials, and that after 
discovering an unconscious traveller 
buried in the snow, they, with almost 
human skill, restore him to consciousness 
XXXIII—36 


by warming his hands and face with their 
breath, and then, in some manner, get 
him upon the back of one of the dogs, and 
convey him to the hospice, where their 
arrival is announced to the monks by a 
series of barks and scratches at the door. 

Such, however, is by no means the case. 
The monks and dogs have always gone out 
in each other’s company; the dogs, because 
of their sense of smell, acting as guides, and 
the monks restoring the unconscious 
travellers and conveying them to the 
hospice. 

Then again, it is supposed by many that 
scores of travellers are lost every year in 
crossing the mountain, and that themorgue 
at the hospice is still filled with the stiff and 
frozen figures of those who have perished, 
awaiting identification by their friends. 
On the contrary, for a traveller to lose his 
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tunnel, is nearing comple- 
tion, and will probably be 
opened next year, when 
the hospice on the moun- 
tain above will be closed 
and the monks will join 
their brethren at the 
Great St. Bernard. 

The monastery of St. 
Bernard was founded in 
962 by Bernard of Men- 
thon, a nobleman living 
in the neighbourhood, 
who saw the need of a 
half-way house for the 
many pilgrims who 
crossed the pass on their 
way to Rome. He realized 
a ma, that the inmates of such 
General view of the mountain with the “Cantina Refugio,” a small country a house would need to be 
inn where travellers can obtain refreshment. In summer time this place is devoted men, filled with 
only two hours’ journey from St. Remy, and 
one hour from the hospice. There is tele- 
phonic communication between this place and 
the village below on one hand, and the hospice 
above on the other, and the departure of 
travellers from any of these is telephoned to 

the next halting-place 








life isan almost unknown incident 
now, although there are frequent 
cases of frost-bite and snow-sleep, 
but the monks invariably arrive 
in time to restore the victim, and 
the morgue has for long’ been 
closed. > be 
Of course there are people 
whose ideas are entirely the 
opposite of those referred to 
above. Many seem to think that 
the crossing of the Alps is a thing 
of the past—that the mountains 
are honeycombed with railway 
tunnels, and that to get from one 
side to the other is as easy and as 
cheap a performance as to travel 
a mile or two on an English rail- 
way. No doubt some time] in 
the future there will be a series of 
railway tunnels through the moun- 
tains, but at present the only one 
in existence is that through the 
St. Gotthard, which was opened 
in 1880. Another one, the Simplon 











The main entrance door of the hcspice. Whenthis photograph 
was taken the snow was ten feet deep 
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the self-sacrificing spirit, and so 
he determined that the institu- 
tion should take the form of an 
Augustinian monastery. For 
nearly a thousand years, therefore, 
successions of these monks have 
endured the discomforts of the 
rigorous climate and the dangers 
of the snows, in order to aid in 
the preservation of the lives of 
travellers. It was of their brethren 
at the Simplon hospice that 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon said, 
referring toa visit he paid them, 
“ The Augustinian monks in their 
acts of charity seemed to say, 
‘Our Master was a teacher of 
grace and we will practise it, 
and give to all comers whatever 
they shall need without money 
and without price.’ Those monks 
are worthy of great honour ; 
there they are spending the best 
and noblest period of their lives 
on the top of a bleak and barren 
mountain that they may minister 
to the necessities of the poor. 
They go out in the cold nights 
and bring in those that are frost- 
bitten ; they dig them out from 
under the snow, simply that they 
may serve God by helping their fellow- 
men. I pray God to bless the good works 
of these monks of the Augustinian Order.” 
But even greater hardships than those 
of the monks of the Simplon hospice do 
those of St. Bernard endure, for, of all 
the Alpine passes, none suffers such 
frequent and such harassing snowstorms 
as their’s. The tops of the telegraph and 
telephone poles are often covered, and it 
is no uncommon thing for travellers climb- 
ing over the frozen snow to get their legs 
entangled in the wires. The intense cold 
and the rarified mountain air—the hospice 
is eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sea—often do permanent injury to 
the health of the monks, who, be it 
remembered, are only sent to the hospice 
if they are thoroughly hardy and robust. 
St. Remy is the last village on the 
Italian side of the mountain, and there the 
main road stops, a bridle path leading up 
to the hospice and down into Switzerland. 


of St. Bernard 





A monk telephoning to the Cantina Refugio the departure of a 
band of travellers from the hospice 


By a benevolent provision of the Italian 
Government, the young men of St. Remy 
are not subject to military service, bit 
instead they are obliged to spend the three 
years during which they would be with 
the colours, in their native village, ready 
to act as guides to travellers over the 
St. Bernard pass. These men are entirely 
fearless ; they know almost every inch of 
the mountain, and have learnt, by long 
experience, to foretell through various 
indications the imminence of bad weather. 
Travellers from St. Remy are accompanied 
by from two to five or six of these guides, 
according to the condition of the pass 
and the likelihood of a snowstorm. 
Half-way up the mountain between 
St. Remy and the hospice is a building 
known as the “ Cantina Refugio,” a kind 
of small country inn, where refreshments 
can be obtained. This place is connected 
by telephone with the village below and 
with the hospice above, and when a party 
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of travellers leaves any of 





these places, the de- 
parture is telephoned up 
or down, as the case may 
be, and a look-out kept. 
If after the lapse of 
three hours there is no 
sign of the party, guides 
leave St. Remy or the 
Cantina Refugio, or the 
monks with their dogs 
set out from the hospice 
to look for the missing 
travellers. A similar 
arrangement with the 
telephone exists on the 
Swiss side of the moun- 
tain, and in this way the 
great loss of life formerly 
entailed isavoided. The 














old system, too, is ob- 
,viated, of sending out 
every morning during 
the winter, monks and attendants, with 
two dogs, one old and oné young, from 
the monastery to the foot of the moun- 
tain on the Italian side, and a similar 
party on the Swiss side to look for belated 
or exhausted travellers. 

At the hospice, where sleeping accom- 
modation is provided for eighty travellers 
and shelter can be given to three hundred, 





One of the winter bedrooms set apart for the use of travellers 


Servants of the hospice with one of the dogs 


the monks dispense a cordial hospitality. 
No remuneration is expected, and, indeed, 
with the exception of the summer tourists, 
few of those who visit the place could 
afford to pay anything, the winter tra- 
vellers being mostly poor workmen cross- 
ing the Alps from one country to another 
in search of work. The hospice possesses 
some, though not much, independent 
property, but it depends 
chiefly tor support upon 
collections made in the 
Swiss cantons and else- 
where. 

‘y With regard to the St. 
Bernard dogs, it is not 
generally known that 
the animals used for the 
past hundred years at 
the hospice are not 
exactly the same as those 
which heretofore went by 
the same name. The 
original St. Bernards 
were the result of a 
cross between the Danish 
bull-dog and the mastiff, 
and the breed was kept 
pure until 1812. In 
that year, however, the 
winter was particularly 
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severe, and in the work ofrescuing travellers 
all the dogs at the hospice had to be used, 
contrary to general custom. Asa result all 
the females died from the intense cold, and 
there was no means of continuing the breed. 
As the best alternative a cross with the 
Newfoundland was tried, and although at 
first this failed on account of the long coat 
of the Newfoundland, which 


Holes were made for the trunnions and 
then the guns were placed in these im- 
provised sleighs and dragged up the 
mountain. At first the peasants acted as 
bearers, a hundred men being required for 
each cannon, but so exhausting was the 
work and so dangerous was the route, 
especially down the Italian side of the 





proved inconvenient in the snow, 
it was found that by crossing the 
progeny with the surviving St. 
Bernards, the desired shortness of 
coat was obtained. 

The lives of the monks of St. 
Bernard have always _ been 
stirring ones, but undoubtedly 
the most notable incident in 
the history of the hospice was the 
crossing of the Alps in 1800 by 
Bonaparte’s Army of over thirty 
thousand men with artillery 
and ammunition. Directed by 
Napoleon, then First Consul, in 
person, the great army made 
the passage in seven days, and 
accomplished a feat which stands 
out as one of the marvels of 
history. Unlike Hannibal’s pas- 
sage of the Little St. Bernard, 
centuries before, the French 
Army lost very few men, but, 
of course, this is accounted for 
largely by the fact that there 
was no armed opposition. The 
peasants were friendly and 
assisted by supplying mules for 
the gun wheels and ammunition, 
and also helped to get the cannon 
across the mountain. It was this 
army that won the battle of 
Marengo, and although idle, it is 
interesting to speculate upon how the 
face of modern history would have been 
changed had the Austrians opposed 
the advance of Bonaparte’s army. A 
comparatively small body of men could 
have held the pass, and it was the apparent 
utter impossibility of an army crossing 
with artillery and supplies that led the 
Austrians to take no precautions. The 
method of getting the guns across the 
mountain was ingenious. Pine trees were 
chopped down, split and hollowed out. 
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The church of the hospice in which stands the memorial to 
General Desaix, erected by Napoleon Bonaparte. The choir 
is a fine piece of carving work of the seventeenth century 


mountain, where the path was only a 
narrow ledge with a sheer precipice below 
and a perpendicular wall above, that they 
soon went away. Large sums were 
offered them for every gun they drew 
through successfully, but they would not 
assist, and the soldiers themselves dragged 
the guns, Bonaparte causing the military 
bands to play at all dangerous positions 
to encourage the men and infuse enthu- 
siasm into their hearts. 

Bonaparte, when he had decided to 
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The library and museum of the hospice, visited by Bonaparte when he 
crossed the Great St. Bernard with his army 


cross into Italy by the St. Bernard, sent 
to the hospice at the summit large supplies 
of bread, cheese and wine, and as the 
soldiers arrived, they were kindly received 
by the monks, invited into the monastery 
in batches to sit and rest, and a substantial 
meal of the viands indicated placed 
before them. The monks not only dis- 
pensed what the First 
Consul had sent for 
the purpose, but added 
largely to the supplies 
from their own stores. 
When ali the troops, 
ammunition and supplies 
had gone up the pass, 
Bonaparte himself, 
dressed in his grey sur- 
tout and black hat, and 
unaccompanied save by 
a peasant youth who 
acted as guide, and was 
unaware of his identity, 
started up the mountain 
side. On the way he 
chatted with the young 
man, asked him about 
his history and prospects, 
and listened to the story, 


as Bourrienne informs 
us, with much interest. 
The youth explained that 
his ambition was to 
possess a cottage and a 
farm in the valley below, 
and to marry the girl 
who was his sweetheart, 
but whom at present he 
was unable to make his 
wife owing to lack of 
means. At last the 
Consul arrived at the 
hospice, where the monks 
greeted him with much 
honour, and the guide 
learnt for the first time 
the name of his com- 
panion. No sooner had 
the General entered the 
hospice than he asked 
for paper and pen, and 
proceeded to write out 
a note to his quarter- 
master, who remained at 
the monastery of St. Maurice at the foot 
of the pass. This he asked the guide to 
deliver, and the young man was greatly 
surprised and delighted to learn, on hand- 
ing the letter to the quarter-master, that 
as a result of this note, which he himself 
could not read, he was to receive a cottage 
and farm such as he desired. 





A monk's cell at the St, Bernard hospice 
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It was on the 20th of May that Bonaparte 
visited the hospice of St. Bernard, a date 
naturally remembered by the monks. He 
received refreshments, spent some time 
in the chapel and the library, and upon 
leaving gave a considerable sum of money 
to the monks for their hospitality and 
kindness to his soldiers. On descending 
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found it, wrapped it in a cloak and had it 
removed to Milan, where, by Bonaparte’s 
orders, it was embalmed and afterwards 
conveyed to the hospice of St. Bernard 
for burial. In the chapel of the monastery 
stands a handsome marble monument to 
the memory of Desaix and to signalize the 
passage of the French Army over the Alps. 

















A chain of emigrants who have just left the hospice being guided down the pass by a Marronier, 
a servant of the monastery 


the Italian side of the pass, Napoleon, with 
the officers of his staff, slid down on the 
slippery track made by the passage of so 
great an army over the frozen snow and 
ice. 

As is known, the battle of Marengo, 
which appeared to be a French defeat, 
was turned into a decisive victory by 
Generals Desaix and Kellerman, but at the 
moment of triumph the former was killed 
by a musket shot. His aide-de-camp, 
Savary, searched for his body, and having 


It is of Desaix’s interment in the hospice 
chapel that Samuel Rogers wrote : 


“‘ Desaix, who turn’d the scale, 

Leaving his life-blood on that famous 
field, 

(Where the clouds break, we may discern 


the spot 

In the blue haze,) sleeps, as thou saw’st 
at dawn, 

Just where we enter’d in the Hospital- 
church.” 








The Influences of Modern Life 


By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


VIilI—The Press 


F all the influences by which 
modern thought and action are 
determined, we shall all be 
agreed that there is none more 

remarkable than what we call the power of 
the Press. If it be true that alike our 
personal and national destinies depend in 
the long run upon modes of thought, 
upon ideals, upon principles, upon the 
straightforward application of principles, 
then the fortunes of nations are more than 
we think upon the knees of this god; 
that is to say, they depend upon the 
gospel which is uttered in their daily 
hearing from the multitudinous pulpits of 
the Press. It may be objected that such 
is, to-day, the confusion of tongues in our 
modern press that nobody knows whether 
there is a gospel, or what the gospel is. 
And this is to a very large extent true. 
But of far greater import than any 
universal journalistic creed, or definite 
group of opinions, is an agreement in 
elevation of tone, sobriety and dignity 
of spirit, and earnestness of moral con- 
viction. For these we look, and have a 
right to look, in. all those publications 
which claim to be regarded as organs of 
public opinion. Of all literature issuing 
from the press to-day there are two 
forms which are, I believe, supremely 
influential, especially among the young 
—the newspaper and the novel. I shall 
confine myself now to the influence of 
what we commonly call the Press, and 
leave the influence of fiction to be spoken 
of at a later stage, and ! shall begin by 
saying that in my judgment we have 
much genuine reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the general tone of our 
English press. I am certainly not going 
to disguise tendencies or condone faults 
which seem to me to be fruitful of serious 
mischief. But I don’t believe there are 
journals in England that would publish 


what Mr. Birrell truly called “ the foul 
and filthy lies ” that disgraced the columns 
of the continental press at the time of the 
South African war ; and while one cannot 
pretend to know all that is possible in 
English journalism, I have certainly never 
seen anything on this side the Atlantic 
so scandalous as what is called the Yellow 
Press in New York and Chicago. It 
appears that still in this country, honour- 
able traditions, and high-minded aims 
count for much; and that in legitimate 
journalism there is no general disposition 
to abuse the liberty of the press. 

I have referred in a sentence to the 
power of the Press. We all feelit. It has 
immense power to persuade, and perhaps 
equal power to irritate. It is sometimes 
said that the pulpit is six feet or so above 
contradiction. But these sheets of printed 
matter may circulate what is represented 
as plain statement of fact, and prejudices 
and convictions be cultivated thereby ; 


‘ and ‘if the said statement has to be either 


modified or contradicted in later impres- 
‘sions it cannot be hoped that more than 
a percentage of the former readers will 
have their minds disabused. Give a 
falsehood twenty-four hours’ start and 
truth will labour in pursuit of it for 
months, if not for years. But I must 
honestly say that whereas certain notor- 
ious cases of the circulation of falsehood 
and slander are known to us all and re- 
membered by us all, we are too apt to give 
these things the principal place in our 
memories ; and to do less than justice 
to the substantial accuracy of information 
which day after day through all the secu- 
lar year is brought to our doors morning 
and evening by the newspaper, and indeed 
so far as most of us are concerned, we are 
much more anxious to know that our 
news is true than to know what are the 
particular opinions of the paper we read. 
It does not trouble us that the political 
opinions of our morning journal are flatly 
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contradicted by our evening paper, if we 
can get facts on which to form opinions 
for ourselves. Even less than a man is 
to be pitied who accepts his theological 
opinions at second-hand from his favourite 
preacher with no effort of serious consi- 
deration on his own part, the man or 
woman is to be pitied who delivers him- 
self or herself over to the guidance of 
some favourite organ. A spiritual di- 
rectorship in the church is only to be 
used with discretion and reserve. But 
the mental and moral directorship of the 
Press is even less healthy than that. That 
the Pope is infallible we have all ceased 
to believe; that modern preachers are 
infallible no one that I know is under any 
temptation to suppose ; that the Press is 
infallible is the least credible theory of 
all. When a preacher speaks in the name 
of the Church, we may think he at times 
goes beyond his brief, and says more 
than he is entitled to say. Nevertheless 
there is in the New Testament a definite 
body of teaching to which appeal can be 
made. We hold in our hand something 
by which we can test his statement and 
agree with it or dissent from it in conse- 
quence. But when you have to deal with 
the dogmas that are enunciated by the 
Press, and supported by that mystic 
entity, the journalistic ‘‘ we’’—when 
your leader-writer tells you what “ we” 
believe, what is “within our knowledge,’ — 
it is hard to credit the fact that only some 
anonymous journalist, possibly inexper- 
ienced, probably with no sources of inform- 
ation superior to our own, and even con- 
ceivably putting the side of a case on 
which his own personal convictions do not 
lie, is dictating opinions to the public 
with an authority to which he has no sort 
of title; while the reader, which is even 
more irritating, has no possibility of ap- 
plying any test in confirmation or con- 
demnation of this editorial ‘“ we.” 
led to say this because in my judgment 
to-day the temper of the press is far more 
dogmatic and dictatorial than the pulpit. 
In addition to which the pulpit is never 
anonymous—cannot be. The opinions of 
a preacher may be right or wrong, but at 
any rate you know who he is; you can 
make any discount you like for the 
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personal equation. You may be able to 
show that an exaggeration of doctrine is 
due to a colouring of personal prejudice. 
But, as a rule, the personality behind your 
leading article is absolutely unknown to 
999 readers out of every thousand. As 
I say, the writer may be young, raw, 
inexperienced, ill-informed and _ even 
destitute of conviction, with no more 
than a certain gift of facility or ele- 
gance in writing—and yet the public 
is expected to take his opinions seriously, 
and is totally unable to make the 
necessary discount on the ground of the 
mental or moral disqualifications of the 
author to be guide and dictator to the 
masses. No, the real power of the press 
must remain not in its opinions, but in 
the fact that it is, or should be, the mirror 
of contemporaneous history. The descrip- 
tion of it that I like best is in Parson 
Wilbur’s sermon in the preface to one of 
the Biglow Papers. ‘‘ Wonderful to him 
that has eyes to see it rightly is the news- 
paper. To me, for example, sitting on 
the critical front bench, the advent of my 
weekly journal is as that of a strolling 
theatre, or rather of a puppet-show, on 
whose stage, narrow as it is, the tragedy, 
comedy, and farce of life are played in 
little. Behold the whole huge earth sent 
to me hebdomadally in a brown paper 
wrapper. Think of it! for three dollars 
a year I buy a season ticket to this great 
Globe Theatre, for which God would 
write the dramas (only that we like farces, 
spectacles, and the tragedies of Apollyon 
better), whose scene-shifter is Time, and 
whose curtain is rung down by Death. 
Such thoughts will occur to me sometimes 
as I am tearing off the wrapper of my 
newspaper. Then suddenly that other- 
wise too often vacant sheet becomes 
invested for me with a strange kind of 
awe. Look. Deaths and marriages, no- 
tices of inventions, discoveries, books, 
lists of promotions, of killed, wounded, and 
missing, news of fires, accidents, of sudden 
wealth and as sudden’poverty ; I hold in 
my hand the ends of myriad invisible 
electric conductors along which tremble 
the joys, sorrows, wrongs, triumphs, 
hopes and despairs of as many men and 
women everywhere. So that upon that 
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mood of mind which seems to isolate me 
from mankind as a spectator of their 
puppet-pranks, another supervenes, in 
which I feel that I, too, unknown and 
unheard-of, am yet of some import to 
my fellows. For through my newspaper 
here do not families take pains to send 
me, an entire stranger, news of a death 
among them? Are not here two who 
would have me know of their marriage ? 

But to none of us does the present 
continue miraculous. We glance care- 
lessly at the sunrise, and get used to Orion 
and the Pleiades. The wonder wears 
off; and to-morrow this sheet in which 
a vision was let down to me from heaven, 
shall be the wrapper to a bar of soap, or 
the platter for a beggar’s broken victuals !”’ 
Well, indeed, may Mr. Lowell make the 
good parson say in another place, “ From 
what a Bible can the editor choose his 
text—a Bible which needs no transla- 
tion ; and which no priestcraft can shut 
and clasp from the laity—the open volume 
of the world, upon which, with a pen of 
sunshine or destroying fire, the inspired 
Present is even now writing the annals 
of God.” ‘The editor,’ he writes, 
“should be our new Moses who must 
find his tables of the new law among 
factories, and cities in this wilderness of 
sin called Progress of Civilization, and 
be the captain of our exodus into the 
Canaan of a true social order.” 

Here, I repeat, is where the real power 
of the press lies in this mirroring of life and 
contemporary history. It is as it were 
to bring the whole sum of things to bear 
upon the individual unit; and create in 
us the cosmopolitan mind, so as to make 
us feel what vast destinies are working 
themselves out round about us; and so 
to fasten upon us the sublimity of life 
and the responsibility of life. But you 
have only to realize this as the ideal to 
realize also how little attempt there is 
in the actual even to approximate to it. 
Suppose we were to take their newspapers 
at the valuation of those who are re- 
sponsible for them. It might surely be 
assumed that what is most important in 
them would figure, and figure largely, on 
the bill of contents exposed in the streets. 
These bills of contents convey, we must 
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suppose, to the public the principal 
reason why in the judgment of those who 
have produced a certain paper we should 
buy the paper they have produced. I am 
bound to believe that if it were in my 
power to set out in detail for you the con- 
tents bills that have been published 
during the last week we should have some 
reason to blush for the British press, and 
were the press capable of blushing, which 
is open to question, those responsible for 
it could hardly avoid blushing too. I 
mean this: if I am right that the true 
power as the true purpose of the press 
consists in keeping us informed of the 
most significant and memorable incidents 
and events in current history, what a 
scandalous renunciation of its real purpose 
and power these headlines on the contents 
bills reveal. Are we to assume that the 
shady transactions of the race-course, 
and the refuse of the police courts are the 
most significant incidents in the history 
of English life to-day ? If so, I can only 
say alas for English life! The hard fact 
is, they tell us, that the supply must be 
subject to the demand. These things are 
not important or significant, but every- 
body wants to know about them, while 
few, if any, want to know about the things 
that really matter. So that, you see, the 
press has for the most part abdicated any 
educational functions it was once ambi- 
tious to fulfil; and is content, again, for 
the most part, simply to supply the 
demand, and give what the low taste of 
the public requires. This is not a very 
honourable or creditable state of things. 
There are one or two features of modern 
journalism which are largely the result 
of this theory on which I feel bound to 
animadvert, for they involve a very 
questionable influence. The first is the 
growing tendency to indulge in person- 
alities, to exploit the privacy of domestic 
life, and generally to pander to a very 
vulgar taste for gossip and tittle-tattle 
about anyone who has come at all into 
public notice. I am assured this is a 
feature of American journalism, and that 
our American cousins still think we are 
not half personal enough. That the 
tendency is steadily growing worse there 
is no doubt; but we have had society 
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papers in this country for a long time now, 
and we are only transferring their least cre- 
ditable features to the daily papers. There 
is no need to give America the credit or 
discredit of this. But wherever that lies, 
the result is two-fold—the cultivation of 
a silly vanity in multitudes who are the 
subjects of these paragraphs, and are 
understood to supply the more flattering 
ones themselves, so that the public may 
not be misled; and on the part of the 
readers a vicious curiosity and appetite. 
I know, of course, the paragraphs in ques- 
tion are often innocent enough, and in all 
conscience insipid enough. But these 
personalities easily lend themselves to 
detestable inuendoes. They are often 
made to carry a sting in the tail. They 
are quite usually hopelessly inaccurate 
where they are not miserably trivial. 
But be their character what it may, I 
maintain that they are a noxious diet ; 
I maintain that they tend to destroy the 
old-fashioned sanctities of life, to drag 
into the open what was intended for the 
privacy of the home; to create that 
appetite for gossip which, once indulged, 
makes serious thinking very difficult, if 
not impossible. 

The second tendency is one that you 
will all expect me to refer to. Indeed, 
no one could speak seriously on this topic 
without referring to it. It is the perilous 
prominence of betting, gambling and 
racing news. The race-course itself, so 
long as it is protected by law as a betting 
place, will always be an open sore in this 
country. But it is the influence of the 
press that has extended the evil to every 
city, town, village, hamlet, in this and 
other lands. The press has organized 
betting and gambling as a national insti- 
tution by making itself a sort of bureau 
for the supply of information morning, 
noon, and night. Until it has come to 
this, that no paper can exist—with one 
honourable exception—that does not sup- 
ply its customers with the betting odds. 
A gentleman whose name, if I might 
mention it, you would recognise as that 
of a distinguished candidate for political 
life, assured me that in one of the chief 
cities of the empire the interest of the 
working classes was so absorbed, and their 
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character so demoralized, by the unwhole- 
some excitements of this pursuit, that 
it was absolutely impossible to get them 
to take any serious interest in national 
affairs, or even in the trend of social 
movements. In the great artisan cen- 
tres of London I hear the same unhappy 
reports. The press has lent itself to 
popularize gambling. True, there are 
a few papers that to their everlasting 
honour, are bravely resisting the ten- 
dency, and reducing racing news to a 
minimum, and unless all accounts lie 
they are finding the struggle an exceed- 
ingly hard one. Now this is a matter in 
which every individual counts. I have 
spoken somewhat about the influence of 
the press upon the public. This concerns 
the influence of the public upon the press. 
If you pay the piper you may call the tune. 
This dismal and diabolic tune with which 
our ears are assailed is due, avowedly, to 
those who call for it. Our influence ought 
to be cast on the other side. We ought to 
call another tune—another and a nobler 
one. We have not yet tried; I.think, the 
experiment of rallying the churches to the 
support of a type of journalism which is 
fair-minded and pure-minded, which is 
moral in its tendencies, and Christian in its 
dominant ideals and principles. It may 
have to come. I decline to believe that 
to be chaste and pure a paper must neces- 
sarily be dull; and I decline to believe 
that there are no better and higher inter- 
ests in life than the off-scourings of the 
race-course, and the revolting details of 
trials for murder or divorce. 

In conclusion, I have this to say. Be 
independent. Do not forget that to be of 
any value your judgment must be your 
own. Do not sell your soul to any news- 
paper, to say yea to its yea and nay to its 
nay. Do not exaggerate the importance 
of its partisan opinions, but value it rather 
for the significance and accuracy of its 
news. As citizens you are responsible for 
forming your own convictions and exer- 
cising your influence in accordance there- 
with. Personally, I am jealous for the 
legitimate influence of the press, but I 
demur to the fictitious importance with 
which the editorial “we” is invested. 
It covers a multitude of incapacities and 
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infirmities ; and it is absurd and grotesque 
to take its statements as so many do, for 
law and gospel. But I do honestly think 
that you ought to read the newspaper, 
and seek conscientiously to inform your- 
selves of what it is best worth your 
while to know. That you will read the 
best you can find I take for granted. And 
the best is the most fair-minded, the most 
balanced, the most courteous, the least 
disposed to condescend to what is petty 
and spiteful, the paper of widest range of 
vision, with the best sense of perspective 
in presenting to its readers the wide 
world’s news. Some people have thought 
it profitable to discuss what would 
happen if Christ were to sit in an editor’s 
chair and superintend the issue of a mod- 
ern newspaper. It is difficult to make 
that a wholly reverent discussion. But 
that beneath the judgment of Christ the 
merely worldly and secular standards 
would be shown to be false, the weights 
in their scales shown to be light, there 
is no room for doubt. Powerful organs 
of public opinion that habitually ignore 
if they do not repudiate His claims 
to rule in this world are not for us. They 
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have, alas, their.constituency, and a great 
one. But we need not be daunted and 
intimidated by their prestige and power. 
The Truth makes free. The freedom of 
the press is only possible as it is the hand- 
maid of Truth. And that it can never be 
if it refuse to do homage to Christ, and to 
enforce His will. Let us welcome into 
our homes as far as possible those news- 
papers that are Christian in tone and 
spirit, and that manifest some genuine con- 
cern for the programme of Christianity. 
For young men and women there are not 
many battles in this world, but one battle 
—one long, strong, unfaltering struggle. 
It is for Righteousness. It is your battle 
and mince; it is every man’s battle. We 
may make money or lose it, gain pleasures 
or miss them; the question is, on which 
side does our life and influence count in 
the universal battle ? If freedom, justice, 
peace, order, gain one little step from our 
puny efforts, we are well-paid at the last. 
Stand to your guns then. Be true to your 
flag. And even we may hear in antici- 
pation the chimes of those distant bells 
which shall 
“Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
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Some Prominent Japanese Christians 
By Charles Aylmore 


HAT the educated classes in Japan 
| are very favourably disposed 
towards Christianity is generally 
known, but probably few readers 
are aware that some of the most prominent 
officers now leading the Japanese forces 
have accepted the Christian faith. Chief 
among these is Admiral Togo, the hero of 
Port Arthur, the man whose resource and 
daring jhaveygiven Japan command of the 
sea, thereby enabling her to transport 
her armies and supplies with freedom and 
safety. The Admiral is a.very modest 
man, as shown by his despatches 
recording victories over the Rus- 
sian fleet,jand it is noticeable 
how systematically he attributes 
his successes to “the will of 
heaven.”’ 

Admiral Togo is idolised by the 
officers and men of the Japanese 
Navy, not only because they have 
faith in him as an able leader, 
but. because his Christianity takes 
a practical form, causing him to 
place the welfare and comfort of 
his subordinates before his own. 
When some luxuries were sent to 
him recently for his own personal 
use, he handed these over for 
distribution first of all amongst 
the men and then amongst the 
minor officers of the fleet, and had 
none whatever himself. His rule, 
too, while firm, is of the kindly 
order, and the Admiral is looked 
upon.as the father of those under 
his command. 

Almost as distinguished a 
Japanese Christian is Admiral 
Uriu, commander of the squadron 
that sank the Russian warships 
Variag and Korietz at Chemulpo. 
The Rear-Admiral was born at 
Kago, on the Sea of Japan, and 
came of a noble family. As a 
youth he entered the naval 
schools, and so great a talent did 
he manifest that he was one of a 


number of young mea selected by the 
Government to be sent to the United 
States for a modern nautical education 
He graduated at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy, where he proved to be one of 
the cleverest of many clever young men. 

It was while in America that Uriu was 
converted to Christianity, and his faith 
was not of the passive order, for as soon as 
he had believed the Gospel for him:elf, he 
set to work to mike it known to others. 
He joined the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Annapolis, and was one of 
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Admiral Togo, the successful Commander of the Japanese 


Fleet operating at ‘Port Arthur, is a Christian 
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its most active workers. Later, he met a 
young Japanese lady, Miss Masada, who 
had also been sent to America to receive 
a Western education, and the couple spent 
much time in one another’s society. 
Friendship ripened into love, and after 
Miss Masada had graduated at Vassar 
University, and Uriu at Annapolis, they 
were united in marriage and returned to 
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as naval attaché at Paris, he was given 
command of a small cruiser, where he 
proved so efficient that at short intervals 
he was transferred to larger vessels, until 
four years ago he was made captain of the 
Yashima, the largest ship at that time in 
the Japanese Navy. In the relief of the 
legations at Pekin, Uriu was with the 
Japanese force that marched up from the 

coast, and he so distinguished 











himself in those land operations 
that on his return to Tokio, the 
Mikado presented him with the 
second grade of the Order of 
the Rising Sun, one of the most 
coveted decorations in Japan. 
Shortly before the war Captain 
Uriu was promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, and as everyone 
knows he has abundantly justi- 
fied the confidence reposed in 
him by his sovereign. The 
Admiral’s influence as a Christian 
has been very marked among the 
men under his control. Several 
have been converted through 
his instrumentality, and his life 
has been so consistent as to draw 
out the admiration of those who 
profess other religions. 

His wife, too, has wielded a great 
influence over the women of 
Japan. Although the mother of 

_ seven children, and a model 
housewife, she has found time to 
teach for many years in the Girls’ 
Normal School at Tokio and in the 
Tokio Academy of Music whilst 
in social. circles she has allowed 
her light so to shine that her good 
works have been seen of many. 
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Admiral Uriu, Commander of the Japanese Squadron that 


sank the Russian warships at Chemulpo. 


Christian worker 


Japan, determined to devote all their 
spare time to the welfare of their people. 

Young Uriu’s sphere of labour lay, of 
course, in naval circles. He was rapidly 
promoted. After serving for four years 


He has long been 
an earnest member and worker of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and his wife is also a deyoted 


Another distinguished Japanese 
Christian was Mr. Kataoka 
Kenkichi, four times speaker of 
the Diet, who recently passed 
away. He was born in 1843, 
and completed his education at 
the age of twenty-eight by a visit 
to England, France and America. 
He then joined the Japanese Army, 
and rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, but discarded a military career 
for political life, entering Parliament in 
1890. It was about this time that he 
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n became a Christian, as a result of attending 
e some services conducted by a Japanese 
s Christian Count. A few months later he 
il was ordained an elder of the Presbyterian 
e Church, and it was his custom until his 
n death to hold Gospel services in his house 
e on Sundays, to which he invited influential 
ie j men. 

ie §f When Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi first became 
d § a candidate for the Speakership of the 
is § Lower House, some of his friends feared 
1e that his outspoken advocacy of Christian- 
1e ity, and the fact that he held office in a 
of § Christian church, would militate against 
st his chances of success, and he was advised 
n. § to resign his eldership in the Presbyterian 
in § Church. But his reply showed the sturdy 


1k § character of his faith. ‘“‘ If I am to choose 

















ne § between the two offices,” he said, “I 

ti- § Mr. Sho Nemoto, a prominent Christian 
. 4 member of the Japanese House of 

a / Representatives 

an would rather be an elder in the 
he } church than Speaker in the Diet.” 
ral | Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi never entered 
gh the Legislative Chamber and took 
ife his place at the Chair without 
aw bowing his head in silent prayer for 
ho God’s presence and guidance. 

Quite a number of Japanese mem- 
pat bers of Parliament are Christians. 
of One of these .is-‘Mr: Ebara, a leader 
of of the Sei Yukwai, the enlightened 
del political party, to which the Marquis 
to Ito belongs, and there is a prospect 
rls’ that he will later on become Min- 
the ister of Education. Another is Mr. 
ilst Sho Nemoto, the originator of the 
ved anti-tobacco law of Japan, which 
ood decrees that men under twenty-one 
r. years of age may not use tobacco in 
ese any shape or form whatever. Mr. 
oka Sho Nemoto has also introduced 
r of a similar bill in respect of intoxi- 
sed cating liquor, but although this has 
343, twice passed the House of Repre- 
at ‘sentatives, it has hitherto failed to 
visit ‘pass the Upper House. 
ica. A former Government official, Mr. 
my, = ” " Yaro Ando, Chief of the Bureau of 
ant- Topical Press, Photo, London Commerce of the Japanese Foreign 
reer General Count: Katsura, the present_Prem‘er of Japan, Office, who later held a similar office 
t in whose first wife was an ‘earnest Christian, and who is in the Department of Agriculture 
t he himself an admirer of Christianity and Commerce is a Christian. He 
i 
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was offered the position of Ambassador 
to a leading European power, but declined 
the;honour, and resigned his government 
office in order to devote his whole 
time and energies to Gospel temperance 
work. 

Many of the leaders of the Japanese 
nation to-day who do not themselves 
profess to be Christians are very favour- 
ably disposed towards the religion of 
Jesus Christ. The Marquis Ito, for 
instance, was asked recently by a friend 
what he thought of Christianity, and he 
replied: ‘‘ It is excellent. it is very fine.” 
The friend naturally inquired why, if that 
was his Excellency’s opinion, he did not 
accept the Gospel, but the Marquis only 
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smiled enigmatically. Count Katsura, 
the present premier ofyJapan, is another 
statesman who quite realises the excellence 
of Christianity as a moral code, although 
so far as is known he does not accept it 
as a supernatural and divine religion. His 
first wife was an earnest Christian lady, 
who did much to further the Gospel, not 
only among the poor and those in various 
schools and institutions, but also among 
the ladies of her own social circle. 

In the navy and army, and throughout 
the Civil Service in Japan there are many 
minor officials who are Christians, and who 
in their own limited spheres do much for 
the furtherance of the faith which they 
have embraced. 
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A Japanese boy having his sins ‘‘ washed away ” before the shrine in his father's house 














A Missing Chord 


A True Story 
By Muriel D. C. Lucas 


were turned low, and the firelight 

flickered on the pale faces of the 

sick men. At a table in the cen- 
tre sat the sister in charge, giving her 
report to the night nurse before going 
“off duty.” They spoke together 
in subdued voices, and all was quiet and 
silent around them. 

Suddenly a harsh voice broke the 
silence. 

“ Shift this bloomin’ pillow for me, will 
yer, nurse ? it’s hawful uncomfortable.” 

“| am coming in a minute, 17,” said 
the nurse in her low clear voice. 

“Why can’t yer ’elp a cove at once 
then, what are yer paid yer wages for in 
this ’ere ’Orspital, if it ain’t to wait on us 
and do as we tells yer ?”’ and here followed 
some terrible words too bad for me to 
repeat. 

“Be quiet immediately, 17, or I will 
report you to the house surgeon and have 
you sent out the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

The sister spoke with authority, and 
for the time the man was silenced. 

“How does your theory apply to that 
man, nurse ?*’ she continued softly, “‘ do 
you maintain there is good even in 
him ?” 

A light shone in the nurse’s quiet dark 
eyes. 

“Yes, sister, even in him,” she said. 
“I do not believe any one can be wholly 
bad ; there must be some vulnerable spot 
in his armour of wickedness, if only I could 
find it.” 

“ T wish you could,” said the sister, “‘ but 
in all my experience, I have never had a 
more hardened sinner in the ward; I am 
glad we have not many little ones here 
just now; he cannot open his lips without 
swearing, and it really seems impossible 
to break him of the habit.” 

“T know,” said the other sadly, “ and 
Mr. White told me last night there was 
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hardly any chance of his recovering, 
although it may be a matter of some 
months before he dies; surely in that time 
he may learn a little of better things.” 
The sister rose. “ Well, I must go 
now. Good-night, nurse. I hope they 
will all sleep well” and she passed down 
the ward to go to her well-earned rest, 
pausing for a moment on her way to 
arrange the pillow more comfortably for 
the ungrateful No. 17, for which act of 
kindness she received no word of thanks. 

The night nurse drew the shaded lamp 
a little nearer, and began to sew, and as 
she sewed, her busy mind roamed round 
the ward, and her thoughts dwelt on each 
patient separately. How dear they all 
were to her, those twenty-eight human 
souls, sent to those beds of suffering and 
pain to work out the Master’s will, and 
what a great responsibility was hers ; 
to be there alone night after night in 
sole charge of them all. Could she not 
help them more than she did? It was 
so difficult to choose the right words 
that would appeal to those rough uncul- 
tivated minds; and of all there now, 
17 was the one that gave most trouble to 
everybody, and she had discovered no 
good in him at all, and yet, oh surely 
it must be there, hidden indeed, but 
there all the same; a chord that when 
discovered, and played upon by a wise 
hand, would gradually harmonize the 
rough life to softer melody. 

The night hours slipped silently away ; 
four o’clock came, and she rose softly and 
warmed some milk over the kitchen fire 
to feed the tiny baby brought to them last 
night for shelter, when the doctors found 
the children’s ward was full, and had no 
heart to send it from the door. She lifted 
the wee creature from his cot and carried 
him to the fire where a big shawl was 
warming, in which to wrap him round. 

Suddenly a loud noise startled the still- 
ness of the ward. 
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To her dismay she saw it was to 17 that she had given him, the one man in all the ward she 
would hesitate to trust 


“‘ Quick, nurse,” cried some one, “ No. 
14 is getting out of bed.” She ran for- 
ward, forgetting in her haste the baby 
that she carried, remembered,—paused,— 
then thrusting him into the arms of 
the first patient that she passed, she 
hastened on, in time to push the poor weak 
delirious man back into his bed, and hold 
him there till the wandering mind re- 
turned, and he lay back exhausted, but 
quiet. Then she smoothed the tumbled 
bed, tucked him gently in, gave him warm 
milk to drink; and remembering the 


babies’ food, passed up the ward to fetch 
him again. To her dismay, as she drew 
nearer, she saw it was to 17 that she had 
given him, the one man in all the ward she 
would hesitate to trust. But what was it 
that made her pause and brought such a 
glad wondering look to her eyes ? 

The rough ugly-looking man was half 
propped up in bed, his face ghastly with 
the effort of raising himself, but he was 
not thinking of the pain. All his attention 
was centred on the wee babe nestling 
closely in his arms in sleepy content, 
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A Missing Chord 


and as she drew nearer she saw he was 
trying to drag the end of his flannel jacket 
over the tiny feet. He looked at her 
apologetically. 

“T’ve done my best, nurse,”’ he said, 
‘but yer best take ’im now. I’m feared 
’is feet are hawful cold, I don’t seem able 
to get myself right for covering ’im up 
proper, and ’e might get chilled if ’e stayed 
“ere longer.” 

His anxious face nearly drew tears to 
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her eyes; she sat down by his side, and 
lifted the little one on to her lap. 

“You have managed him beautifully, 
thank you, 17,” she said brightly ; “‘ I had 
no idea you would make such a capital 
nurse; it is such a comfort to have a 
handy man about, ready to help with the 
children sometimes; they are such a re- 
sponsibility when the ward is so full. I 
shall ask your aid again when I am 
busy.” 





‘Think I got any chance, nurse ?"’ he asked 
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“T don’t care if I does ’elp yer, nurse,” 
said the man, “I was always a bit soft 
on kids, but I ain’t ’ad much to do with 
’em, yer know.” 

And then she carried the baby back to 
his cot, and her heart went up in deepest 
thankfulness for the answer to her prayer, 
and she felt no further fear for the man, 
now that she had discovered the soft spot 
for which she had sought so long in vain. 

She wasted no time in following up her 
discovery, but when she went to prepare 
the ward breakfast, she carried another 
little child down to him, a bonny boy of 
three years old. 

“‘ Another charge for you, 17,” she said 
smiling, “and, 17, he is an intelligent 
little fellow, you would not let him hear 
you say any bad words, would you ? his 
mind is so beautiful and pure now, and 
you will help us to keep it so.”’ 

“ Right yer are, nurse, ’and ’im over. 
I’ll’old my tongue between my teeth tight, 
and if the pain is bad, and I wants to let 
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out, why I’ll give yer a call, and yer can 
take ’im off a bit, till it’s over.” 

It was nine months before he died, but 
when the end came the nurse was satisfied, 
for the little ones had taught him more 
even than she had hoped. 

When one day, morning dawned, and she 
bent over him for the last time, he opened 
his eves suddenly. 

“Think I got any chance, nurse ?” he 
said. 

“Far more than a chance,” she an- 
swered softly. 

“Why, I trust Him, but I ain’t never 
done nothink for Him all my life.” 

“Ah, but you have, think of all the 
help you have given us with the children, 
and don’t you know what the Master said, 
“Whoso shall receive one such little child 
in My Name receiveth Me ?’ ” 

“Did He say that, nurse ? well, that’s 
a comfort then,’ and the tired eyes 
brightened for an instant before they 
closed in their last long sleep. 
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Dowie's City of Zion, looking North on Elijah Avenue, the principal business thoroughfare 


Dowie and His City of Zion 
By Harold J. Shepstone 
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MERICA has often been described 

as the birthplace of new religions. 

From time to time new sects with 

more or less curious beliefs arise 

and as quickly subside into obscurity. 
Those who engineer them are often 
remarkable men—individuals possessing 
no small amount of talent and skill. With 
hardly an exception, however, they may be 
described as false teachers and prophets. 

John Alexander Dowie, of whom one 
has heard so much of late, may be included 
in this category, with this additional 
description—that he possesses an un- 
abashed impudence and a daring that is 
simply incredible. His recent sojourn in 
the English capital was cut short on 
account of the hostile reception he re- 
ceived and the attacks made upon him 
by the newspapers. The latter termed 
him an impostor, charlatan, and every- 
thing, almost, that was bad. 

That his career and conduct has justified 
such condemnation is amply verified. 
One has only to examine carefully his 
credentials to see that he is either a much 
deluded man or one of the greatest hum- 
bugs the world has ever seen. Firstly, he 


declares himself to be Elijah re-incarnated, 
or, to use his own words, “ Elijah the 
Restorer.” Secondly, he announces his 
ability to cure every disease to which 
human kind is heir, and makes the 
statement that many.thousands of worthy 
Christian people are debarred from enter- 
ing heaven. But Dowie, like all false 
prophets, and there have been many of 
his kind, shows us no sign and gives us no 
proof that warrants us in taking the slight- 
est heed of his utterances. 

A review of his life certainly goes a long 
way to emphasize this fact. Dowie is a 
Scotchman, and was born in Edinburgh 
fifty-seven years ago. He remained there 
till he was thirteen, living the life of an 
ordinary Scotch boy. At the end of that 
time he and his parents removed to 
Adelaide, South Australia. Here he be- 
came a clerk in a store, educating himself 
as best he could for a further period of 
seven years; later he returned to Edin- 
burgh for a short period, studied hard, 
passed through the theological halls, 
and eventually took up his duties as a 
preacher of a Congregational Church in 
Sydney. 








John Alexander Dowie 


After a time he tired of his small follow- 
ing in Australia, and went to America in 
search of a larger field of operations. 
Chicago was his first point of attack, and 
there he preached to great audiences, and 
the press and public alike soon 
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hands and in a clear pathetic voice declared 
how the spirit of Elijah had entered into 
his soul. The deacons that were behind 
him on the platform were startled at the 
announcement and at the agitated manner 
of their master, and more than one jumped 
to his feet. Dowie at once reiterated his 
statement, and then pointedly asked his 
congregation, in a dramatic manner, 
whether they believed in him. Taking a 
pair of white wings from under his desk, he 
strapped them on to his shoulders and 
then asked the audience to indicate their 
faith in him by lifting the right hand. 
With hardly an exception the right hand 
of every man, woman and child in the 
building was instantly raised in the air. 

After this event Dowie obtained con- 
siderable notoriety in the City of Chicago 
by not allowing his followers to obtain 
medical assistance when they required it. 
Even in cases of the most severe illness no 
medicines or drugs of any kind were per- 
mitted. Whatever was the patient’s 
sufferings he or she could be cured, so 
Dowie declared, by prayer and supplica- 
tion. What Dowie preached here was 
faith-cure in an exaggerated form. Those 
who have studied faith-healing readily 
admit that in some cases of mental diseases 
“cures’’ have been obtained. But to 
state, as Dowie has done, that he can heal 
cancer and other terrible diseases, is simply 
absurd. 

It was probably the trouble he ex- 
perienced with the health authorities in 





grew familiar with his name. 
Having established a band of 
staunch disciples, he, a few years 
ago, announced that he was the 
re-incarnation of the ‘ Prophet 
Elijah, and gifted with special 
powers of healing. He made this 
announcement from the plat- 
form of a wooden tabernacle 
which he had built in Chicago. 
It was early one Sunday morning 
and the scene that followed the 
announcement was described by 
one paper as ‘“‘most extraordinary, 
yet ridiculous in the extreme.” 
Dressed in flowing robes of white, 
the “prophet” lifted up his 











‘*Shiloh House,’’ Dowie's Zion residence at the corner 
of Shiloh Boulevard and Elisha Avenue 
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The Zion City Lace Factory, which covers eight acres of floor space. Contrary to what is generally 
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believed, this industry has been well established, and more orders are received 
than can be executed 


Chicago and his love of money and power 
that led him to establish what is without 
exception the most remarkable community 
in the world, namely, Zion City. The 
manner in whicn he went about this work 
showed him to possess extraordinary 
powers of organization and no mean 
amount of financial ability ; so much so, 
in fact, that the American Press nick- 
named him “ Profit Dowie.” The first 
thing he did was to purchase 6,000 acres 
of land in the State of Illinois, about forty 
miles from Chicago, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, which cost him £250,000. This 
he sold to his followers on long-termed 
leases for £3,000,000. He erected a city, 
which he called 


is well laid out, its principal structures 
possessing no mean architectural beauty. 
The largest building, apart from’ the 
factories, is the tabernacle. It can ,seat 
7,500 persons. We give an interior view 
of this strange worshipping place with 
its folding-chairs, carpeted galleries and 
aisles, and raised choir-seats, above 
which hang the crutches and medicine 
bottles of those who declare themselves 
healed by Dowie’s prayers. 

Anyone can settle in the city provided 
he adheres to its laws and pays regu- 
larly into its treasury one-tenth of his 
income, whatever that may be. This 
tithing has now become an immense in- 

come, as much 





Zion City, and 
which he de- 
clared would be- 
come in twenty- 
five years the 
capital of the 
world. 

To-day this 
strange city 
boasts a pop- 
ulation of some 
12,000 souls. 
It has many 
magnificent 
buildings, _ sol- 
idly built of 
stone and gran- 
ite, and thou- 
sands of pretty 
dwellings. It 








“Shiloh Tabernacle,'’ Zion City, Dowie’s great church 
where over 17,000 persons have been baptized. At 
the time this photograph was taken seating accommo- 
dation was provided for 5,200 people, but the building has 
since been enlarged, and can now accommodate 7,200 


as £5,000 being 
received at 
times from one 
individual. Not 
only is Dowie 
the recognised 
head and spirit- 
ual adviser of 
thecommunity, 
but the maker 
of its laws and 
the controller 
of its finances. 
On the slightest 
infringement of 
any of thecity’s 
rules or regula- 
tions a tenant 
is liable to be 
turned out of 
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his property and expelled 
town. 

No liquor stores, no tobacconists, no 
chemists, or mineral-water dealers even, 
are allowed. No public-houses, theatres, 
music-halls, or places of amusement may 
be built. There is a large, yellow-painted, 
ornate wooden building, which serves the 
purpose of an hotel, and is called a 
“hospice,” but other than that it is hard 
to find entertainment, or even shelter, for 
man or beast. 

The moment Dowie had arranged 
matters to his satisfaction in Zion City 
he set out to “ convert’ the world. With 
an army 4,000 strong, a brass band of 500 
musicians and a trained choir of 500 voices, 
he invaded New York last winter, as all 
will remember. His first mass meeting 
was held in Madison Square Garden, and 
attracted an audience of 12,000 people, 
the utmost capacity of the building. The 


from the 


Su nday Magazine 


, 


“‘ prophet’s”” remarks on the conduct of 
the citizens and business men of New York 
were so startling and even.disgusting that 
at once he was universally pronounced as 
a fraud and at the end of the campaign 
hardly anybody could be induced to attend 
the meetings. 5 

At the beginning of this year Dowie 
visited Australia, where he was literally 
turned out of the towns. He next made 
his appearance in Switzerland and in Ger- 
many. From the latter country he came 
to London, but, as everyone knows, failed 
to obtain accommodation at the hotels, 
and was forced to return to the Continent, 
and eventually to America. The hostile 
reception he received in the English 
capital was due in a large measure to his 
uncalled for and even libellous statements 
about the King in his papers, for Dowie 
is editor of two journals published among 
his followers. 
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Please explain Rom. ix. 28. 


Ans. This verse is taken almost ver- 
batim from the Septuagint. The literal 
reading of the Hebrew is, ‘‘ The con- 
sumption beside overfloweth with right- 
eousness, for a decision and a decree shall 
the Lord Jehovah of Sabaoth make in 
the midst of all the land.” The meaning 
seems to be, that the Lord will complete 
and soon fulfil His words of denunciation 
against the Assyrians, and His liberation 
of His own people. In other words, the 
Prophet asserts that God will keep His 
word, and the Apostle adduces this quo- 
tation to confirm the certainty of the 
salvation of the remnant of Israel, because 
God, with Whom a thousand years are 
as one day, will soon accomplish His 
purpose. Does it seem long since our 
Lord was upon this world? Taking a 
thousand years as the standard of one 
day in God’s Kingdom, we may say that 
Jesus Christ was crucified in the early 
hours of yesterday morning, we are living 
in the evening of the second day since the 
setting up of His Kingdom. 


The writer has got to consider self dead once 
for always. But he finds no deliverance. Is it 
because his reckoning is not real ? 

Ans. It is a great mistake to try and 
consider yourself dead. Your self is not 
dead, and it will not die, so far as this life 
is concerned, but you can reckon yourself 
dead to it, which is a very different 
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(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions 
submitted to him by our who 


may have difficulties of a religuous character are 


veaders. Any 
earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. 
Meyer so that he may endeavour to help them by 
giving the advice which his wide knowledge and 


experience enable him to render.| 


matter. The signal that flew at the 
admiral’s masthead calling for a retreat 
was patent to the eyes of all the crews, 
but Nelson put the telescope to his blind 
eye, his eye was dead to the signal. So 
in union with our crucified Lord, we 
reckon ourselves to have died to all that 
is selfish and sensual, all that savours of 
the old Adam. Whenever Satan comes 
with his suggestion from without, or when- 
ever, as in the case of Joseph, we are 
tempted by our associates, or whenever 
evil thoughts flash across our nature, we 
have to remember, in the energy of the 
Holy Spirit, that in Jesus Christ, we have 
passed into a world where these things 
have no standing, we reckon that they 
belong to a sphere out of which He has 
redeemed us. We cannot count them 
dead, and we cannot count ourselves 
dead, but we may reckon that our real 
life is hidden with Christ in God, and is 
therefore dead to all these evil things. 
Besides this, you must count upon the 
Spirit of God to make your reckoning 
efficacious. It was by the Eternal Spirit 
that our Lord offered Himself without 
spot to the Father. (Heb. ix. 14.) 


Is it not true that God has done with sin once 
and for ever, and that now sin punishes itself 
under God’s restraining grace ? 

Ans. I do not quite understand what 
you mean by saying that God has done 
with sin once and for ever. It is quite 
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true that Christ has borne the sin of the 
world, that He has put away the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin, and has so far dealt 
with the sin question that anyone of us 
may be entirely forgiven and delivered. 
But at the same time, sin is very evidently 
in the world, and in human hearts. It is 
hardly correct to say that sin punishes 
itself, unless you mean that God punishes 
sin by allowing it to be its own Nemesis, 
only you must clearly notice that the 
punishment of sin is not altogether 
automatic. God’s Personal Agency is 
always concerned in avenging crime and 
wrong. You’ may find an illustration in 
the laws of Nature, which appear to work 
automatically, but which really are de- 
pendent on the constant volition of the 
great Personai Agent, whom we call God. 
So, though the remorse which comes to 
the criminal, the unsteady hand which 
marks the heavy drinker, seem to follow 
necessarily of themselves, yet, in each 
case there is the putting forth of the 
Divine purpose. God sits upon His 
Judgment Seat, and utters His awards. 


What is the most probable explanation of the 
story of Jonah and the whale, of a kind likely to 
be accepted by the scientific and intellectual, of 
course excluding the supposition that it was 
miraculous ? 


Ans. The best answer to your question 
is that suggested by Dr. Watson. In a 
recent sermon he spoke of the service done 
by the right kind of criticism in lifting a 
burden from faith. ‘If I am to believe 
that a prophet was carried round the sea 
inside a whale, why then Now, my 
good friend, you read the dramatists, you 
read of Andromeda and the dragon with- 
out jeering; have not the Hebrew 
prophets a right to their stage machinery 
too? Can you not take the Book of 
Jonah along with the 13th Chapter of 
1 Corinthians, and read its lesson of 
charity ?”” Another great critic says that 
the Book of Jonah is not real history at 
all, nor pretends to be; but from begin- 
ning to end is as much a prophetic sermon 
as any of the other twelve books, but cast 
in the form of parable or allegory. 

It must be understood that I am simply 
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answering the question which has now 
been put to me, and this answer must not 
be quoted against me as my endorsement 
of the positions which I have named. 


Do you think it possible to be a child of God 
without being able to name the time and place 
where the surrender was made ? 


Ans. Certainly. Speaking for myself, 
I have no sort of remembrance of the place 
or time when I first turned to God. 
Evidently the transition from death unto 
life, and from the first Adam to the second, 
was made in the very dawn of my con- 
sciousness, and came over me as spring 
steals upon the world. That there was 
such a transition is certain, the effects of 
it abide to this present, but the circum- 
stances are beyond recall. In my growing 
boyhood, I was greatly concerned because 
I could not point to time or place, but I 
was reassured by an observation made, I 
think by Mr. Spurgeon, that we might be 
quite sure we were alive, though we could 
not remember the day of our birth. 


Do you think it possible to be a child of God 
and follower of Christ without having passed 
through a time of doubt and struggle ? 


Ans. The reply which I have given to 
the preceding question involves the answer 
to the present one. From a wide observa- 
tion, I am perfectly sure that both with 
children and young people who have 
grown up under Christian influences, the 
moment of conversion is not necessarily 
associated with doubt and _ struggle. 
There are no rooted habits of evil to 
renounce, no lurking doubts to combat, 
no violent alteration in character or 
conduct to be made, and the keys of 
empire are put into the hands of Christ 
quietly and naturally, without any start- 
ling external revolution. 


Is there a judgment at death and also at the 
Last Day? and if so, where do you think men’s 
souls are between death and the final judgment ? 


Ans. Immediately after death, we are 
calied to stand before the Judgment Seat 
of Christ that we may receive His verdict 
upon the character of the service which 
we have rendered Him. This is altogether 
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Our Question Drawer 


apart from any question as to whether we 
are saved or not. The question of salva- 
tion is decided at the moment that we truly 
surrender ourselves to our Lord, and are 
grafted by faith into eternal union with 
Him. But at death, when our earthly 
service is over, the Master will pronounce 
upon the use that we have made of our 
talents, and will confer or withold a reward 
(2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Cor. iii. 13, 14). The 
Judgment Seat of Christ, therefore, has 
to do only with believers, and fixes only 
the measure of their reward. 

The Judgment of the Great White 
Throne referred to in Rev. xx. 11 is that 
in which God will vindicate Himself 
before the universe, and finally pronounce 
His sentence. With this, however, be- 
lievers have nothing to do (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3). 

Between death and the final judgment, 
believers are with Christ, for it is said 
distinctly, that God will bring them with 
Him, which He could hardly be said to 
dojunless they were, as the New Testament 
asserts they are, in Paradise with the 
Lord (1 Cor. iv. 14; Phil. i. 23; Luke 
xxiii. 43). The souls of those who have 
definitely rejected Christ are outside the 
Marriage Feast. Some clue to their condi- 
tion is furnished in a parabolic form by 
our Lord (Parable of Dives). 


Is there anything more to do in order to enter 
into the new life than to give one’s will to Christ, 
and to be willing to be made willing ? 

Ans. Yes, there is one more thing to 
do, and that is to believe that He has 
accepted that which you have given. 
You}must dare to believe this, though you 
have no sensible feeling or enjoyment of 
it. As soon as you give, He takes, as soon 
as you are willing, He begins-to work in 
you to will and to work. Your only duty 
is to dare to believe that the Divine energy 
is working in the depths of your nature, 
just as in the long winter the mighty 
power of God is at work, renewing the 
springs of nature in the roots of the trees. 
Long weeks and months may pass before 
you are sensible of any marked alteration, 
but you must still dare to believe that 
God’s Spirit took what you gave at the 
moment in which you gave it, and that 
He has become responsible. Presently, 


359 
in all likelihood, you will become aware of 
a definite impression being forced upon 
you that you should do this or surrender 
that. You may feel utterly unable to 
obey the prompting, but you will still 
allow it more and more to dominate you, 
until presently you will find yourself 
quietly, and almost inevitably working 
out what God has for long been working in. 


Is it consistent for an Evangelical teacher to 
associate himself in a Conference with those who 
are suspected of being unevangelical ? 

Ans. The stress in this question lies on 
that word suspected. Very often men are 
suspected of being unevangelical because 
they adopt a phraseology for the expres- 
sion of their thoughts with which their 
critics are not familiar. Before we judge 
any man to be heterodox, we should be 
perfectly sure to distinguish between what 
is essential to any vital doctrine, and the 
manner in which he expresses himself. 
Very often, it will be discovered that those 
who have been harshly judged, have been 
as true as any to vital doctrine. 

As far as I can see, it is competent for 
those who hold evangelical doctrine to 
teach on the same platform with those 
whose position is questioned if two 
conditions are granted. First, that the 
evangelical teacher is absolutely un- 
muzzled, and is left perfectly free to speak 
as he will, and secondly, that nothing be 
advanced by those whose position is 
doubtful which will in any way contradict 
or invalidate the other’s testimony. It 
would be worse than useless to attempt 
a Conference when different speakers are 
holding absolutely divergent views of 
truth. But it is quite possible under the 
conditions which I have named. 


Was there any necessity for inspiration in his- 
torical narrations, such for instance, as the 
account of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck ? 

Ans. Inspiration has a double function. 
First, in guiding the mind of the writer 
to understand and proclaim Divine truth ; 
second, in superintending the incorpora- 
tion of existing historical narratives into 
the fabric of Scripture. There is always 
a difference between revelation and 
direction, or superintendence. 

















Exterior of a Travelling Church on the Siberian Railway 


Russian Churches on Wheels 
By Florence Jeffery 


Photographs by the Topical Press Agency 


NTIL the outbreak of war in the 
Far East between Russia and 


Japan, the great Siberian railway 

was almost daily increasing in 
importance as a means of developing the 
vast country through which it runs. Not 
only does the railway itself employ some 
thousands of men who, with their wives 
and families, have to live in the districts 
where they work, but as is the case with 
all railways, the population along the 
Siberian route has been constantly grow- 
ing, and scattered throughout the whole 
length of line are little settlements which 
can scarcely be called villages, and yet 
consist of more than mere individual 
families. 


Few of these settlements boast a church, 
but the spiritual needs of the people are 
as great, and perhaps greater, than those 
living in less isolated situations, and to 
meet the need, the authorities of the 
Russian Orthodox Church hit upon a 
happy idea, which was originally obtained 
from the United States. They decided 
to build a number of travelling churches— 
that is, large railway cars fitted up in the 
necessary way according to the Orthodox 
rites—and to run these up and down the 
line attached to trains, slipping them into 
sidings at the various settlements, so giving 
to each body of Colonists an opportunity 
of worshipping like their more favoured 
countrymen in the villages and towns. 
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Russian Churches on Wheels 


Up to the present three such travelling 
churches have been built, and are in use 
on the line. They are by no means mere 
make-shift sanctuaries, but outside, as 
well as in, their appearance shows clearly 
what their purpose is, and no expense is 
spared in their construction. They have 
been built at the great Russian Govern- 
ment car works, near St. Petersburg, and 
have cost nearly four thousand pounds 
each. All the material used in the con- 
struction of the cars and their decoration 
is Russian. 

The climate in which these travelling 
churches are used is often very rigorous, 
and the greatest care has been taken to 
make the sanctuaries 
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seats the accommodation would have 
been much reduced, and so it was decided 
to let the worshippers stand. 

The car contains not only a church, but 
at the back, partitioned off from the main 
room, are apartments for the priest and 
his servant. There is sleeping accommo- 
dation for both, with a lavatory, a kitchen 
where meals can be prepared, and a tiny 
study for the use of the priest. The 
duties of the servant include not only the 
domestic arrangements, but the keeping 
clean of the church, and there is plenty to 
do in this latter connection, for the church 
is continually in use. Three of these travel- 
ling sanctuaries have already been built. 





comfortable and warm. 
The windows, Byzantine 
in style, have double 
frames, with air space 
between, insuring good 
ventilation without any 
fear of draughts, and the 
frames are lined with jute 


sheathing and camels’ 
wool felting. The cars 
are well heated with 


stoves so constructed as 
to burn wood fuel, of 
which there is no lack in 
Siberia. 

At one end of the car 
isa belfry with two bells, 
which, when the travel- 
ling church comes to rest, 
calls the settlers to wor- 
ship. Inside there are 
the usual appointments 
of an orthodoxsanctuary, 
altar icons and painted 
panels, showing various 
religious subjects, one 
end being carpeted as a 
chancel, while the lighting 
of the church at night is 
by means of candles. 
The only seats are pro- 
vided by a bench along 
one side of the car, where 
old people may rest 
during the service. Had 
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the body of the travelling 
church been filled with 


Interior of the Church showing the Chancel 



































CHAPTER XXII 


ANOTHER LINK IN THE CHAIN 


HE stress of life had come upon 

| Annora. Questions of right and 

wrong, of speech and _ silence 

flamed up into passionate fears 

and desires, blurred by more passionate 

feelings stil! which were out of relation to 

the points of honour and wisdom which 

troubled her, but which nevertheless 
affected them strongly. 

Her living brother, here at Mead, pro- 
bably with rights, certainly with interests, 
had made the whole strange unreal revela- 
tion alive to her. Her young sisters, 
needing so sorely what she might give 
them, and even that dreadful and dis- 
creditable father to whom she owed— 
something, she knew not what—all these 
pressed on her heart. 

Alan had vanished. She heard no more 
from him and she concluded that he had 
gone to find his family and to bring mat- 
ters somehow to a crisis. 

He had vanished, leaving his sittings 
incomplete, his engagements broken, and 
Annora heard much wondering and la- 
mentation. 

Lady Lilian had never been so dis- 
appointed in her life. All her efforts were 
baffled. 

“T was saving him—moulding him,” 
she declared to Miss Brent. ‘“‘ His soul 
was growing under my hands—and it was 
as beautiful as his face. And now—some 
cold blast has driven him away !”’ 

“‘T am afraid he may have been a young 
man of a vagrant disposition,” replied 
Miss Brent. “ Unsettled habits are very 
hard to overcome.” 


Christabel R Coleridge 


Author of 
‘The Tender Mercies of the Good,” 
‘The Winds of Cathrigg,” &c., &c. 


Illustrated by Harold Piffard 





“But the seed will bear’ fruit,” 


said 
Lady Lilian, fixing her beautiful eyes on 


Miss Brent. ‘I may not see it, but my 
words, my care, will recur to him and not 
be in vain.” 

‘“‘T hope so, I am sure,” said Miss Brent 
politely, while Joan thrilled and shi- 
vered and wondered—and could have 
laughed at her sister’s coolness. 

Iris looked pale and fierce. She knew 
no more than others, and only the silent 
Annora held any clue, and she had many 
an argument with herself. 

That promise, so unfairly forced upon 
her, surely it was not binding against the 
interests of all the parties concerned, 
against her own duty towards them. But 
the spoken word was so sacred to her that 
she was thankful to feel that Alan’s 
absence and her certainty that he was 
“doing something’ exonerated her from 
an immediate choice. 

Why had these strange claims come 
upon her? And yet her heart yearned 
over the claimants even while she wished 
that she had never heard their names. 
And as if all this was not enough, she had 
the more normal trouble of disappointed 
love. She, the calm, proud maiden who 
had always meant to hold her heart so 
well in hand! She was attacked by jea- 
lousy, torn by doubt—forced to think 
that she had given her heart unasked. 

Annora held her own. She went on her 
way and kept her counsel, but her smooth 
young face was chiselled into finer lines 
by all this hard thinking and feeling. She 
did not talk to Clorinda now. She was 
out of the sweet fantastic world of dreams 

and pictured hopes, struggling with real 
passions, real cares, and anxieties. 
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But Sprat, that black -half-yard of 
mischief—chosen for her by Geoffrey and 
brought to her by him from Ferncombe— 
Sprat belonged to real life. He was a 
particularly wicked and vigorous puppy, 
and she longed to show him to Mr. Brent 
biddable and docile, a result of wise and 
firm education. 

For the visit of ‘Uncle Geoffrey,” 
though not the simple pleasure which it 
might once have been, was full of interest 
and excitement. 

He came, kindly, genial and unobtrusive, 
like an old friend to Georgiana, and speed- 
ily becoming so to Joan, with “ family ”’ 
looks and tones in his voice, and the live- 
liest interest in all the pictures and relics 
of former state. He listened to every- 
thing which this elder branch could tell 
him, and proved that he knew a great 
deal more of Brent history in the days 
before the feud began than the ladies 
themselves did. He could tell Joan of 
connections and ramifications of which 
she had never heard. And it was all 
interest of the right sort, antiquarianism 
touched with personal charm. He was a 
cousin to rejoice in. 

He walked about the old garden with 
Annora, and felt its wintry charm to the 
full, as he stood on the white bridge and 
looked at the silent water, the moss- 
grown paths, the old trees, elegant and 
strange, the careful choice of unusual 
skill and taste. 

“My dear,” he said, “it is indeed a 
goodly heritage. I have never seen its 
like.” 

“I wish it was yours, Uncle Geoffrey,” 
cried Annora with a sudden impulse. 
“Oh—I wish it belonged to you!” 

“Nay, my dear, I’ve got my own bit of 
earth. I’m red Devon—you were born 

to this.” 

Here Sprat’s small black form, which 
had been wriggling among the reeds and 
long grass like a torpedo boat in foaming 
waves, went splash into the stream from 
which he was afraid to land, and was 
finally dragged in by Mr. Brent’s walking 
stick, hooked into his collar, and carried, a 
subdued and chastened puppy, to be 
rubbed dry by the kitchen fire. 

When Annora had satisfied herself that 
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he was dry and warm, she went into the 
drawing-room, where she found Mr. Brent 
alone, looking through the wide, many- 
paned west window, at the rapidly ad- 
vancing close of the winter’s day. 

Annora came and sat down in the 
window seat. “Uncle Geoffrey,” she 
said, after a little silence, ‘“‘ Mead is a 
wonderful place. I love it—very much. 
But I don’t see how it can be saved 
much longer.” 

“How do you mean, my dear ?” 

‘We haven’t got any money to do the 
repairs, and if the roof is not repaired, and 
many things done—it won’t be fit to live 
in much longer. Besides, the aunts—and 
I—haven’t got as much money as we used 
to have. The investments don’t pay such 
good interest.” 

“Indeed ? If I could advise your aunts 
and you—but I’m not a man of business. 
It would be a national misfortune if this 
room were to perish.” 

“Yes!” said Annora quietly but with 
deep conviction. ‘‘ You don’t guess, 
Uncle Geoffrey, all that the aunts have 
done—and gone without—that we might 
be able to live in it! We must—for their 
time.” 

Her intense gravity, the tension of her 
manner, puzzled Mr. Brent. He was too 
nearly interested to knowwhat tosay. He 
had never seen Mead before, but he felt 
as if he would sacrifice much to save it for 
Annora’s children—and, if it could be, for 
Geoffrey’s also—he felt that he would 
desire its possession more than he had 
desired any worldly thing for many a year. 

“ Uncle Geoffrey,” said Annora, after a 
pause, “ there is another thing I want to 
say. I think I ought to know exactly 
the truth about my father. Do you know 
about it ?” 

“No, my dear, not in any detail. And 

I do not see what would be gained by your 


knowledge,”’ said Mr. Brent, a little 
startled. 
Annora did not speak at first. She 


sat on the window seat, with her back to 
the window, gazing before her. Her face 
assumed an intensity of expression, which 
struck her companion. He thought 
highly of her sense and judgment. That 
look did not come on her face for nothing. 

















He was finally dragged in by Mr. Brent's walking stick, hooked into his collar 
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“‘T don’t like mysteries,” she said, after 
a minute or two, and moved away sud- 
denly. 

On the next day the party went up to 
luncheon at Melrose, and there they met 
Iris, and her lady boarder, Miss Williams, 
a bright little middle-aged spinster, who 
discussed the contending principles of 
philanthropy in a suggestive and inter- 
esting manner. 

But in between her discriminating 
remarks on out-door relief, she cast her 
keen dark eyes alternately on Mr. Brent 
and on Annora, and they dwelt with in- 
terest on the latter’s face. 

Mr. Brent, possibly from a love of con- 
tradiction, pursued her, as some other 
visitors broke up the party, with an au- 
thentic history of an excellent widow in 
Ferncombe who had brought up nine 
children on parish pay. 

“‘ And they are all earning their living 
tespectably, and keep their old mother 
like a lady,” he said. “My soups and 
chance shillings pauperizing ? Dear me, 
no, they were only little tokens of 
neighbourly good will!” 

*“ Yes!’ said Miss Williams, more ab- 
stractedly than her ardent opposition to 
out-door relief would seem to warrant. 
“Very interesting. But, Mr. Brent, I 
was once long ago acquainted with a 
relation of yours—a Mr. Richard Brent— 
that young lady’s father, I believe ?”’ 

“Yes—Annora is Richard Brent’s 
daughter.” 

“She is not at all like him,” said Miss 
Williams. ‘‘ I—I have a reason for what 
must seem an intrusive question, as I 
know well that his name is not agreeable 
to his friends. He died abroad, didn’t he ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brent, shortly after 
the birth of h's daughter. 

“He was my elder brother’s friend— 
we saw a great deal of him,” said Miss 
Williams, with rather a _ suspicious 
colour in her brown cheek. “ Yes, 
his friend—and his worst enemy, too. 
But the Cunninghams have a snap- 
shot photograph of a youth who used 
to board with them, reproducing Richard 
Brent’s remarkable appearance in such an 
extraordinary way that I felt that the 
relations ought to know of his existence. 
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“Is that the youth who does carvings ?”’ 

said Mr. Brent. 
“Yes. And 

Richard could 


that’s another 
carve. I have—But 
that doesn’t matter. The fact is, Mr. 
Brent, that I never felt sure that the 
story of Richard’s death was true. You 
know he led my brother into debt and 
difficulty—on the turf chiefly—then some 
frightful proceeding was discovered about 
a horse—he was cut and blackballed, he 
could never show again, and my brother 
lost money in consequence. His father 
came and paid up the sum, and Richard 
vanished. Then we heard he was dead. 
But this youth—no one could forget 
Richard’s appearance—and he is quite 
young! I don’t draw conclusions, but 
I felt as if a responsible relation ought to 
know.” 

The little lady spoke in the clear cut 
way of one accustomed to “ state cases,” 
but no one could doubt that she had rea- 
son for her good memory. 

“I think you have done quite right,” 


thing. 





said Geoffrey Brent. “‘ Where is the 
youth now ?” 
“Disappeared. There seems some 


mystery about that.” 

“Have any of the Miss Brents seen him ?”’ 

“That I don’t know. I haven’t asked 
any questions. I only tell you of a most 
remarkable likeness to a most remarkable 
looking person.” 

Here a remark from Mrs. Merton inter- 
rupted the conversation, and Miss Williams 
moved decidedly away, leaving Mr. Brent 
with food for reflection. 

If he was not Annora’s “ next heir” 
his son stood in quite a different relation 
to her, and the fate of Mead was much 
complicated. 

His reflection ended in a visit to the 
family solicitors, with whom he also had 
some hereditary connection, and from 
whom he requested a little private in- 
formation as to the circumstances of 
Richard Brent’s death. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
POINTS OF HONOUR 


GEOFFREY BRENT, the elder, was not ac- 
customed to emotional complications. He 
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gained from the solicitors the fact that 
no absolutely legal proof such as a 
certificate of Richard Brent’s death was 
in their possession, but that his father 
had brought back a circumstantial ac- 
count of it—and they had no reason to 
doubt the fact. Mr. Brent thought that 
a lady’s memory might make a mistake 
as to a likeness, and he left Brent, having 
come into a share of the sense of perplexity 
in which Joan, Annora, and his own son 
were already enfolded. But the electric 
touch of communication between them all 
was still wanting. 

Iris, as she put it to herself, was “ firmly 
hammering down the idea of Alan.” He 
was gone, an erratic person like that 
would perhaps never return.”” She would 
make herself forget him for the sake of her 
family. May, not very wisely, recurred 
to the subject of Geoffrey’s attentions, and 
Iris stuck to her colours, and, as talking 
things over has, unluckily, the effect of 
giving them form and substance, she left 
May with a much firmer belief in their 
reality, which belief she passed on to 
Annora, who talked nothing over and 
made no confidences at all. 

On the other hand, silence and the fact 
that nothing happened, inevitably made 
Joanna doubt her own convictions, and 
Alan Medway seemed to her like a dream. 

He was no dream to Annora but she 
could do nothing. Sometimes she was 
thankful for the promise that justified 
inaction, and sometimes felt that but for 
Alan’s existence and partial responsibility 
she could not have kept it. More usually 
she thought so much of Geoffrey that the 
other perplexity seemed unimportant. 

Annora, as she led her ordinary life, 
took Sprat to walk, visited King’s Bran- 
don, and made herself nice to her aunts, 
thought inevitably a good deal about her- 
self. She was, as she put it, “ straight 
with herself.’’ She never flinched the fact 
that Geoffrey had her heart and that active 
pain and, still worse, loss of joy, was the 
consequence. But she had strong con- 
victions as to how a girl should behave 
under such circumstances, and in Geof- 
frey’s absence, at any rate, she succeeded 
in maintaining a courageous heart, and, 
in accepting the inevitable. 
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She supposed that youth and a light 
heart would be hers no longer, all that was 
over—at twenty-two. But life must be 
lived and duty done and—no one should 
guess. 

Of course, May guessed and Iris knew. 
Girls always do know. There are glances 
of the eye and tones of the voice which no 
one can govern. But what is not always 
known is the amount of the mischief, 
whether, as they said, “it was serious.” 
They knew better than to question 
Annora, but the girl who has all life’s 
possibilities before her, untried, unknown, 
is never quite the same when she think; 
they lie behind her. 

But she felt that she was making a good 
fight, keeping her secrets, shouldering her 
burden. Nobody had a right to say a 
word. 

Then, suddenly, about three weeks after 
his father’s visit, into the guarded fortress 
Geoffrey burst, once more. 

“Mr. Geoffrey Brent.” 

Annora was sitting by herself in the 
morning room, making a cover for the 
identical cushion which had annoyed the 
artistic eye of Mr. Wyatt. from a piece of 
old embroidered linen, the work of some 
Miss Brent of other days. 

Sprat lay at her feet and immediately 
took his share in announcing the visitor 
by a tempest of barking. 

Geoffrey looked anxious and grave, 
but full of life and energy, so much more, 
so much better, he seemed than all her 
thoughts of him. 

She had often settled how she would 
meet him with unchanged cordiality, 
with cousinly kindness. It would be 
very hard, but if she held her own then, 
she could believe in her own self-respect 
and self-control. 

And she forgot herself altogether, her 
eyes shone with happiness and all the 
world seemed new, while to him, every- 
thing but her presence was unimportant. 

““ My aunts are out,” said Annora. 

“| have a great deal to tell you,” said 
Geoffrey. “1 want first of all to tell 
you much about myself. Sprat ? How’s 
Sprat ? Not foo much of a nuisance ?”’ 

“He is the greatest darling that ever 
lived !’’ said Annora. 
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A Point of Honour 


It was quite legitimate to praise Sprat, 
who climbed on Geoffrey’s knee and wor- 
ried his waistcoat buttons. 

But Geoffrey began almost at once. 

“You know,” he said, “that I was 
brought up with the idea of taking orders 
and taking Ferncombe after my father. 
Well—I couldn’t do it. I felt that if—I 
settle down there, as he had done, I should 
not keep my soul alive—as he has. I 
should be a squarson and nothing more.” 

“‘T can understand that,’’ said Annora. 

“Mind you, I don’t think there’s a life 
on earth more Christ-like—or more in- 
tensely human. To love, to know, to 
help. To make the difference for those 
dear folk practically between heaven and 
hell, you understand that ?” 

“Oh, I do,” she said, with a thrill of 
joy because he understood it. 

“I didn’t see it quite like that then. 
Well, 1 took to the land agency business, 
which was really the only other one I had 
much turn for. I like it—it’s a good 
piece of the world’s work, very satisfactory 
in its way.” 

“‘T should like it too,” she said softly. 

“* All this time Cunningham was driving 
into me thoughts and obligations, at 
which I poked fun, partly to keep his feet 
down on the ground, and partly because 
I don’t much believe in systems and 
methods. But he’s the best man I know 
—next to the dad—the very best.” 

“Yes,”’ said Annora, as he paused for 
a moment. 

“Then I had to look after Sir Harry 
Fairfax’s London property. Systems 
might save people, but you can’t save them 
when a system is throttling them, es- 
pecially when you're paid to administer 
it. I won’t treat you to a pamphlet on 
the housing question and several others— 
but I woke—I found that in these mean 
streets were not only bodies and souls in 
masses, but Tom, Dick, and Harry, Sarah, 
Ellen, and Maud—individual people— 
who could be helped up from their stand- 
point in their way as my father does in the 
Ferncombe way. I saw how. I wrote 
to Sir Harry. He answered civilly, but 
practically saying that he wasn’t going to 
bother himself—he didn’t believe in 
reforms and so on 
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“And so you will give it up?” said 
Annora eagerly, quite carried away by her 
sympathy, and forgetting herself altogether. 

““ 'Yes—yes,” he said, “‘ you see! And 
you will see that my father’s way is the 
best. I have come to a resolution. I 
mean to take orders now, and finally give 
myself to the London work. There must 
be, of course, delay for preparation, and 
much loss of prospects. But I have some 
means of my own, and my father, bless 
him! consents willingly.” 

“T think you’re quite right,” said An- 
nora, with inadequate words but shining 
eyes. 

“ But,” said Geoffrey, ‘ what brought 
me to this great awakening—to this new 
view of life? Not Giles only—not the 
sight of Fairfax’s houses. Annora, it is 
you. When I loved you, I found myself— 
my true self—I became alive!” 

He started up and came and stood 
before her, and she too unconsciously rose 
to her feet. Her eyes met his and she 
saw the new life in them—but he went on 
in a hurry— 

“‘T have a great deal to tell you besides 
before I ask—before you answer ‘ 

“* And I, too,” she said, “‘ very much.” 

““No—no !”’ he cried suddenly. “ After 
all I can’t wait to know, Is it so? May 
I hope—Annora, Annora—my cousin—my 
love, my one love—will you face all the 
perplexities with me—may I take them 
from you ? Nothing else matters, I want 
you.” 

“ But—ought you to ask me. 
me?” faltered Annora. 
was—Iris, that you 

“Never!” he broke in. “I was a bit 
of an ass, and I am afraid she took me to 
mean more than I did. But I am in no 
way bound, and it was all—nonsense. 
I'll not sacrifice you to a false point of 
honour. Don’t you believe me ?” 

Annora did believe him, though he paid 
for a little idle folly and vanity by this 
drop from the heights of love and purpose 
to very ordinary self-explanation and 
excuse. 

He could not say that Iris had tried to 
get him, and Annora was too loyal to say 
that Iris had claimed him. They dropped 
her out of sight. The passion on both 
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sides was strong enough, the honest hearts 
were brave enough, for the true to conquer 
the false. 

“Then,” she said, with an odd, sweet 
dignity, as she shyly put out her hand, 
““T do—love you.” 

It was some minutes after that before 
they remembered any family complica- 
tions, and then Annora began— 

“There is a great deal that I ought to 
tell you, and yet I cannot get over the 
feeling that there is something which I 
ought not. It is about my own relations 





“Perhaps you need not tell me—perhaps 
I know,” said Geoffrey. “Is it about 
your father—that his death was a mis- 
take ? That he had other children ?”’ 

“Oh, how do you know ? Oh, if I had 
only known before that I could tell 
you!” 

“You have found out that Alan Med- 
way is your father’s son—” 

“Yes, yes—but you ?’’” 

They pieced their knowledge and their 
guesses together, and when Geoffrey had 
told her of the information given by 
Mrs. Kitson, she did not find it possible to 
hide from him that she had met her 
father. 

“But,” she said, ‘‘ it was cruel to cheat 
me when he had got my promise; but 
somehow I can’t feel—I can’t feel as if 
I ought to make known that I have seen 
him.” 

“T don’t think you are bound at all by 
such a trick,’”’ said Geoffrey, “ but my 
knowledge is the same as your know- 
ledge: we will not act in a hurry and 
make a great upset. That boy—do you 
think he has gone to find his father ?”’ 

“Yes, I am sure he has, and I thought 
we ought to wait till he came back again. 
I—I like him, Geoffrey, I think he is 

ood.” 

“Well, I hope he is,” said Geoffrey 
doubtfully. “What do you think of 
telling my father ?”’ 

“T nearly did,”’ said Annora. ‘“ But, 
Geoffrey, I want to say—that—I did not 
want them. I don’t know if I can love 
them, but they are there—and I must do 
right by them. I could not—not look 
after those girls—if I can only find them.” 






“You shall—you shall,” said Geoffrey. 
“Don’t fret and worry. We must 
think carefully and see what can be done. 
Alan Medway seems the only available 
link. What’s this—the aunts? It is a 
carriage.” 

“ The aunts have had a fly to pay calls,” 
said Annora, recalled to her lover and her 
own choice, while her dream of family 
floated past into space. 

‘‘ Geoffrey !”’ exclaimed Miss Brent, as 
she advanced into the room, “‘ I am very 
glad to see you. My dear Annora! You 
have positively allowed that puppy to 
tear that fine old piece of work to pieces ! 
What have you been doing ?_ Look at his 
teeth marks. And my great aunt Joan 
worked it! How can you be so care- 
less ?”” 

That it had been possible to forget Sprat 
was now explained. He had been occu- 
pied and happy. 

“It was my fault, Miss Brent,’’ said 
Geoffrey. “It’s all my doing. I must 
tell you why we forgot Sprat.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A NEW BROTHER 


LitTLE Hanne Brown was sitting sewing 
in the window of a shabby room in a back 
street of Nuremburg. 

The town was familiar to her. It was 
one of the places where they had occa- 
sionally set up their tent, and her father 
had means there of disposing of carving, 
and she had an old customer for her fine 
sewing and embroidery. She did not like 
it nearly as well as Lichtenwasser. There 
was no one so kind and so trustworthy as 
Mrs. Andrew, and she did not know how to 
keep the wolf from the door. Her father 
became more and more ill, even if there 
was carving to do he could not do it—and 
Gerda—Hanne was unhappy and dissa- 
tisfied about Gerda. She had grown 
entirely beyond Hanne’s management, 
was out alone at all sorts of times, and the 
poor little elder sister did not know what 
to do. 

She looked back on the days when she 
worked regularly for Mrs. Andrew—and 
knew the kind pretty English girls, as on 
a period of peace. What should she do if 
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the father got worse ? 
He was in bed to-day 
and would not move, or 
even look out for the 
German acquaintances 
who came now and 
again to play cards with 
him. Hanne left off 
sewing and wiped her 
eyes. She had almost 
lost courage. Presently 
a quick step came up 
the stairs and her sister 
burst noisily into the 
room. 

Gerda was _ nearly 
grown up now. She 
had much of the family 
picturesqueness though 
her beauty was not quite 
so remarkable as that of 
her father and brother. 
But she had an air of 
distinction which Hanne 
did not understand and 
did not quite admire. 
It made Gerda look so 
odd and conspicuous in 
her shabby clothes. 

Gerda threw a packet 
of coffee and half-a-dozen 
rolls on the table. She 
also showed a_ cheap 
straw hat and some red 
ribbon. 

“There!” she said 
triumphantly. ‘‘ I’m go- 
ing to help now!” 

“Gerda! But how 
did you get it?” 

“In a much jollier way than by marking 
handkerchiefs, dear. You remember Hans 
Steinmark ?”’ 

“What, the artist we knew once at 
Munich ?” 

“Yes. Well, you know he used to 
paint me when I was small, and Alan and 
the father posed for him. I met him 
last week, and had a chat, and he told me 
if I’d sit to him now, he’d make my 
fortune. So I have—and there were 
other artists at his studio, and they want 
to have me too!” 

There was a slight tone of defiance in 
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“Then,” she said, with an odd, sweet dignity, “I do—love you” 


Gerda’s voice, for she.was not quite sure 
how Hanne would take her information. 

Hanne looked perplexed. 

“ But, Gerda,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t think 
Herr Steinmark was—well, he was one of 
the father’s acquaintances, you know, and 
I don’t think you ought to go to his studio 
by yourself.” 

““ Oh, nonsense, that will be all right.” 

“And what did you pose for ?” 

“Daphne—running away from Apollo 
—Oh yes, I had a frock—he lent me one, 
a sort of yellow silk——.” 
‘““ And who was Apollo ?”’ 
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“He wasn’t there. Herr Steinmark 
would have liked to have Alan.” 

Hanne was silent. She was very glad 
of the money, and she had very little 
feeling of dislike to the fact that Gerda 
should be paid for acting as model, but 
she deeply distrusted her father’s ac- 
quaintances, and had no confidence in 
Gerda’s discretion. She felt sure that 
Mrs. Andrews would not think it right for 
the girl to go by herself among all these 
unknown men. 

Yet she could not leave her father nor 
her own work. She had no control over 
Gerda—in fact, she could not possibly 
prevent the arrangement. 

“You can ask the father,’”’ said Gerda 
mischievously. 

But Hanne did not hope much from 
such an appeal. 

The father was really ill. He had hada 
violent attack of pneumonia, and had 
never fully rallied from its effects, was 
stupid and sleepy, and took very little 
notice of the girls’ proceedings. 

Gerda spent nearly all her time among 
the artists, she brought home a little 
money, but spent more on her dress, which 
certainly needed improvement. In the 
evening Herr Steinmark took her to 
concerts, of what grade Hanne did not 
quite know, and on Sundays she went 
for expeditions with the party, and soon 
Hanne became convinced that it was with 
one of the party, a wild young art student 
called Richter especially. 

The poor little elder sister, knowing 
the wickedness of the world with a sad 
premature knowledge, and yet too limited 
in experience, and too devoid of training 
to know in the least where to draw the line, 
was miserable. She laid no stress on the 
dream of “noble” birth in England, on 
which her brother had dwelt, she hardly 
gave a thought to her father’s former 
history ; but she was a good girl herself 
and she wanted Gerda to be good, and as 
her father’s illness increased, her sense of 
forlorn and jonely helplessness increased 
with it. If Gerda had not fallen into this 
captivating set of friends, they might, if 
the father died, have found situations of 
some kind, and kept themselves respect- 
ably. Now, Gerda would never do this. 
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And no one knew where they were. 
Poverty, death, trouble to Gerda, might 
overtake them, and they had not got 
a single friend. Their brother had de- 
serted them. 

As Hanne sat one day sewing and crying 
she came to a resolution. She would dis- 
obey her father, and would write to 
Mrs. Andrew, telling her where they were. 
Mrs. Andrew would set no debtors on her 
father’s track, and Hanne felt that her 
knowledge would be a kind of safety. 

So she got the necessary materials. She 
had hardly ever written a letter, and in 
Gerda’s absence sat down to write. 


“DEAR Mrs. ANDREW,— 

I am writing to ask you if any of 
your ladies want work done that could be 
sent by post. I get very little work here, 
for the shop that used to give it to me 
has found some other workers. Father 
is very ill and cannot carve or draw now, 
nor do anything else that gets money ’— 
Hanne meant that he could not win any 
at cards, but she did not like to put it 
more plainly.—‘‘ Gerda goes to sit to an 
artist, which is not quite what I like but 
I cannot help it. We can get along, but, 
dear Mrs. Andrew, my happiest days were 
when I worked for you and the kind 
young English ladies, Miss Brent and Miss 
Merton. I often think of them and of you. 

I am your affectionate and respectful 
HANNE Brown. 
Please do not tell any one that I have 
written to you.” 


Hanne took this letter herself to the 
post. It was not very well written, nor 
very well spelt, but her heart was lighter 
when she had sent it. ‘‘ Somebody would 
know.” 

Her father scolded her and told her to 
let him go to sleep when she tried to tell 
him anything she had done, and she did 
not mean to tell him this. 

A big box of French chocolates repre- 
sented Gerda’s latest contribution to the 
family finances. She herself had finished 
her last order, and fancy work, on 
speculation, is not an exhilarating occu- 
pation. 

As Hanne sat embroidering some odds 














There, stately and tall, stood her brother Alan 
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and ends of cambric with a view to making 
some pretty trifle for the neck, she began 
to wonder with new speculation about her 
father’s history. What was her brother 
doing in England? Had 
they any English rela- 
tions? If her father 
was to—die—the thought 
came with a gasp— 
would they ever know 
anything about it. He 
had a box which he 
always took about with 
him, and into’ which 
Hanne had never looked. 
Did that contain the 
secret? If the father 
had been different, if 
life had been different 
altogether, might she 
and Gerda have been 
such as Miss Brent and 
Miss Merton, “ English 
young ladies ?” 
As Hanne indulged in~ 
these, as she felt, futile 
dreams, a step came up 
the stair, there was a 
knock at the door of the 
little sitting-room, and 
before an answer could’ 
be given, it opened and 
there, stately and tall, 
stood her brother Alan. 
Hanne started up and 
looked at him with an 
inarticulate cry. He had 
always been kind, as far 
as he knew how, and her 
heart leaped at sight of 
him. Alan kissed her 
affectionately. 
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“And how did you know where we were ?”” 


“Oh,” said Alan, ‘‘ the father does not 
really lose himself. I knew where I could 
find out 
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He was paler and 
thinner than when she 





ead tibet him, uid ** Well Gerda,” he said, ‘“I have returned from England!”’ 
differently dressed. His 
clothes were rather shabby, but they “You look so—English—you speak so 


were English clothes, and worn with a 
difference. 

“Oh, you have come back, Alan, you 
have come back!” she cried. “ Oh, has 
England turned out to be no good.” 

“Not exactly,” said Alan. ‘I wished 
to see my father.” 





English. But you are very thin.” 

“IT got a bad cold,” said Alan, “and I 
was ill at Basle. Old Hartz, who has the 
carving shop there, took care of me. Where: 
is der vater?” 

“ He is ill—he is in bed—he:lies smoking 
and thinking. He does not talk much 
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And Gerda—she sits to Herr Steinmark— 
he gives her money. But I do not think 
it is quite right for her.”’ 

“Tt is not at all right—Steinmark is 
not a good man,” said Alan. “I shall 
not allow it.” 

“Oh—but I don’t think you can help 
it,’ said Hanne, admiring, but surprised 
at this new tone in her brother. 

“Yes,I can. It will have to be helped,” 
said Alan. “I will not have it at all. But 
I must see the father.” 

“I think,” said Hanne, “that he is 
asleep now. But by and by when he has 
had his coffee, he might talk to you. 
Alan, what have you done in England ? 
Have you any money ?”’ 

“T carved figures and sold them, and 
I posed for an artist. I have a little 
money—not much. Hartz would not 
take it for my board. I have found out 
many things. I shall not let you all go 
to the bad. You must be respectable. 
I know what English girls have to do, 
and going about in the studios of men like 
Steinmark is not good for them. I shall 
go and find Gerda now.” 

“Oh, don’t make her angry,” said 
Hanne, “ she will do it all the more if you 
do. But she does stay out a long time— 
too long, I think.” 

Alan went out again, while Hanne, 
astonished, cheered, suddenly taken off 
her own hands, began to see about her 
coffee, and to wonder if she could prepare 
an evening meal for him. 

Alan went out, he was very tired, but 
somehow the thought of the tall kind 
English “sister” gave him quite a new 
feeling towards these poor little neglected 
sisters close at hand. Hanne, at least, 
would be happy with Annora, and Gerda 
must on no account be permitted to put 
herself beyond the pale. 

He passed a little restaurant and thought 
he would go in and get a glass of beer. 
There, fortunately alone, sat Gerda, 
drinking coffee and eating brioches. She 
was rather gaily dressed, but, as Alan put 
it, ‘‘ she did not look like an English lady.”’ 

He went up to her. 

“Well, Gerda,” he said, “I have re- 
turned from England.” 


(To be 
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Gerda gave a great start. 

“Himmel! How surprising,” she ex- 
claimed in German, and as Alan ordered 
his refreshment and sat down by her, she 
continued eagerly— 

“How have you go* on ? 
you come back ? 
thing to do? 


Why have 
Haven’t you had any- 
I’m very glad you have 
come. You will have more sense than 
Hanne. I am earning heaps of money 
and she does not like it.” 

“Tf you buy cakes instead of taking it 
home ? I do not wonder,” said Alan. 
‘““ However, I have been in England and 
I know. My sisters are English young 
ladies, and it is not customary for them 
to go in and out of studios and pose for 
any one that asks them. I shall talk to 
Hans Steinmark, and I will know just 
what you do there.” 

“ You've found out something about us 
in England,” cried Gerda, who was a much 
keener person than Hanne. “‘ You have 
found out who we are. Who are we— 
who are we, Alan? Are we noble, are 
we geboren ? Are we very rich?” 

“‘T have nothing to tell you till der vater 
and I have talked,” said her brother. 
“But I have seen English ladies—one 
English lady P 

“Oh, then, you are in love! Is she 
noble ? You are so handsome that per- 
haps she may give you her hand——” 

““Nonsense!’’ said Alan, with a tone 
and accent which he certainly had not 
had when last Gerda heard him speak, 
though he coloured deeply. ‘“‘I am not 
talking of love.” 

“Of course,” said Gerda, “if we have 
got money and are noble, it is different. 
But der vater is going to die—we must live 
—Hanne will go and slave for Mrs. Andrew 
and I—I had better get myself betrothed 
even to an artist than to no one—and I 
won’t sew and cook. Oh, I know what 
you think, but I can take care of myself. 
I have always. I know all about it.” 

“It is a thing you do not understand 
at all,” said Alan. ‘‘ Now, come home 
with me, I will talk to the father, and 
presently I will tell you about England.” 

Gerda was so much astonished and so 
curious that she agreed to come. 
continued.) 
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I—The Hymn Book 
By the Rev. Charles H. Kelly 


HE publication of the new “ Me- 

thodist Hymn Book” on Ist 

June is undoubtedly the most 

interesting, and, perhaps, the 

most important -event of the year in 
British Methodism. 

Many Wesleyans were quite content 
with the old book and deprecated any 
change. All felt it was far from perfect, 
but when the call for a new one was raised 
there was much fear lest change might 
result in toning down great doctrines, 
removing old land-marks, and departing 
from ample expression of earnest religious 
experience. This fear was strengthened 
when it was resolved to revise the whole 
book, and not merely the Supplement. 
But now that the great work is finished 
the most timid are assured, and men 
breathe freely who were rightly jealous 
for “‘ the ark of the Lord.” 

Both the Hymn and Tune Book Com- 
mittees were composed of men of very 
varied views and tastes. There were 
those who had both convictions and 
«courage. But throughout the whole of 
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OriGinat Score or ** Consocation” (No. 490), By Sir C. V. STANFORD 
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the many and long sittings there was no 
failure of utmost courtesy; and it can, 
happily, be said that there is not the 
recollection of one unkind word. Views 
were keenly striven for, but if not adopted 
their advocates kept good tempered ; and 
comforted themselves with the thought 
that if their opponents were in the 
majority in numbers they had not 
omniscience. 

In this respect the recent committee 
on the Hymn Book was better than its 
predecessor. On that which prepared the 
1876 book, one or two powerful person- 
alities prevailed too much. The result 
was that the book was not what it should 
and might have been. Notably one pro- 
minent member resisted almost every 
proposed omission or alteration of a 
Wesley hymn. Even when it was pro- 
posed to edit gently a shower of indignant 
rhetoric instantly fell on the suggestion. 
“A worm” must not be_ touched; 
“bowels ”’ were precious, and other ob- 
jectionable words must be retained. The 
absence of such members, valuable as they 
might have been, and of that spirit, from 
the recent Committee has been of great 
importance. In consequence some 300 
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FacstMILe OF TWENTy-THIRD PsaLm Tune (trom Sacred Melody, 1761), ARRANGED By Sir F. Brince 


Thought to be the tune to which Charles Wesley's Hymn was sung when John Wesley was 
brought in triumph from the Room in Alderszate Street to J. Bray's in Little Britain. Set to the 
traditional Hymn (No. 358) and to 362, ‘‘ Now I have found ” 

Copyright, 1904, by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 


old hymns have been omitted or altered, 
and about the same number of new or 
additional ones have been inserted. 

Some of the ancient hymns of the 
church properly find a place in the book. 
The Te Deum, the Canticles, the Com- 
mandments, and the Beatitudes with fine 
responses are inserted. 

The classification is excellent in the new 
book. The selections for young people, 
religious and philanthropic work, and of 
hymns suitable for evangelistic and mis- 
sion services are admirable and will be 
welcomed for public meetings, and supply 
a need that has been long felt. The 
people at home and in hospitals have not 





been forgotten, and Christian doctors and 
nurses will find this section a valuable and 
helpful characteristic. Perhaps the por- 
tion intended for temperance services is 
poorest. But where could better be 
found ? The total abstinence ranks do 
not seem to have been rich in poets. There 
is a large field, almost unoccupied before 
the geniuses of temperance. Meanwhile 
do not let the earnest workers of the cult 
complain of the paucity of hymns. Their 
leaders were asked to send more and bet- 
ter, and either they could not, or they 
carried “‘ abstinence ”’ too far—for at least 
they abstained in that respect, and did not 
submit such as could be accepted. 
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The proceedings of the Committee were 
strictly confidential The doings and 
decisions were well kept. It is remark- 
able that with so many men at work the 
secrets were so safe. In printers’ and 
binders’ offices the strictest honour was 
observed, except, so far as we know, in 
one case. As some delicate questions of 
copyright and negotiations were involved 
it was of the utmost importance that no 
copy of the book should be lent either to 
gratify curiosity, assist a would-be early 
reviewer, or make a Methodist official feel 
undue dignity by being able to say that 
he had “ seen the book in advance, even if 
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Ex-Presidents of the Conference had been 
refused.” o. 

Myriads of Christian people beyond the 
Methodist Church will rejoice that all the 
finest characteristics of the Wesleyan 
Hymn Books have been preserved. This 
is a noble collection of poetry suitable for 
congregations. It will lead thousands of 
such to the very gate and throne of heaven, 
but in addition to that, it is a fine manual 
for private devotion. It will bless Christ- 
ian families in their worship at home, and 
cheer, comfort, and strengthen many 
sorrowful saints in sick rooms, and houses 
darkened by the shadow of death. There 
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OriGixat Score OF THE TuNE ** MARYLEBONE ”’ 
By Sir C. Huspert H. Parry, Bart. 


Tothe Hymn Charles Wesley dictated on his death-bed—‘tIn age and 


feebleness extreme’’ 
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are some interesting alterations, restora- 
tions, and additions. In the well known 
hymn of Lyte, “ Abide with me,” two 
verses not inserted in the old book are 
restored ; the one beginning 
“‘ Not a brief glance I beg, a pas- 
sing word,” 
and the other 
“Come not in terrors, as the 
King of kings.” 

Over the last verse there was a good 
deal of discussion. A strong minority 
pleaded hard to omit the rendering in the 
last book which reads— 

“ Reveal Thyself before my clos- 
ing eyes,” 





ORIGINAL, SCORE OF 
“ Deva ” (No. 173). New 
Tune By Dr. T. C 
Brince, ORGANIST OF 
CuesteR CATHEDRAL, 
To—‘'In the bonds of 
death He lay ” 
Copyright by Wesleyan 

Methodist Conference 
and restore the original, the poet’s own 
words, 

“ Hold Thou Thy cross before my 
closing eyes.”’ 

It was very much in deference to Irish 
opinion that the revised reading was re- 
tained. Some of the most influential mem- 
bersof the Committeewere in the minority. 

In Bishop Wordsworth’s 

“O day of rest and gladness” 
there are interesting 
alterations. 

In the old book the last line of the first 
verse reads, as it does in many other 
hymnals— 

‘To the great Three in One.” 


important and 
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* Hark, how the watchmen cry ’ 
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The author very strongly protested against 
that, and his own rendering has been 
restored in the new book to— 


“To the great God triune.” 


Then in the old book a great liberty 
was unwarrantably taken by omitting the 
halves of two verses, and knitting into one 
verse the two halves of others: now that 
has been corrected and we have both— 


“Thou art a port protected,” 
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OricinaL Score or *‘ Curistian Trust” 
“* How do Thy mercies ” 





and also— 
“Thou art a holy ladder.” 


After a vigorous discussion in the 1875 
Committee by a majority vote, Newman’s 
“Lead, kindly Light,” was excluded, but 
by a unanimous vote this year it is in- 
serted. 

Some interesting facts connected with 
the publication of the Hymn Book are 
worthy of record. 





(No. 912), By Dr. P. AnmEs, OF DuRHAM CATHEDRAL 
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Seven printing houses have been employed 
in the production of the several editions, 
With one exception all were prompt and 
punctual in the delivery of their work. 

The printing has occupied about forty 
machines for several months. Thirty 
professional readers have read the proofs. 

Five hundred tons of paper, including 
several tons of the famous Oxford India 
paper were used for the first edition. 

A million and a half copies are being 
printed for that edition. More than 260 
bindings from the cheapest cloth to the 
very highest style in leather, have been 
produced. The prices vary from one 
shilling to three pounds. 

Most of the best bookbinding houses 
in London were working long days for 
weeks preparing for the first distribution. 

More than a quarter of a million copies 
were ordered in advance, and were des- 
patched on Ist and 2nd June. The great 
issue began on Thursday morning, 2nd 
June, at three o’clock. The first waggon 
to start with its load was one of the Mid- 
land Railway Company. In three weeks 
half-a-million copies were issued. 





Fifty pair-horse vans were required to- 
take away the first delivery of parcels. 

The books sent out on day of publica- 
tion had been ordered at least a fortnight 
before. Orders poured in afterwards by 
every post, and at least a thousand were 
held over, to these hundreds more were 
added during the week, and the aug- 
mented staff of the Book Room set 
themselves earnestly to cope with them. 
Already the financial success of the- 
great publication is assured. Its cost 
has been enormous but it is quite certaim 
that it will be handsomely covered. 

Simultaneously with the issue of the new 
Hymn Book, its companion, a new Tune- 
Book, has been published. Almost as 
much interest attaches to it as to the 
other, but the limit of space forbids me 
to deal with it in this article. 

We may, however, rejoice that just as- 
good, great hymns are not sectarian, but 
belong to the glorious Catholic Church, 
so this Tune Book illustrates the blessed: 
fact that Church music is the possession 
and heritage of all who can make melody 
for the Lord. 
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Il—The Tunes 
By Sir Walter Parratt, Mus. Doc. 
Master of the King’s Music 


, HE appearance of a new hymn book 
under the auspices of the Wesleyan 


Methodists containing one thou- 

sand hymns with tunes must be 
regarded as an event of great importance, 
viewed with great interest, even with some 
anxiety. Who can tell how many people 
will not find their closest contact with 
literature and music in such a book ? 
Matthew Arnold is reported to have said 
that in the Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics there was almost nothing bad, and 
that in the collection of hymns in the same 
series known as the Book of Praise there 
could be found almost nothing good. 
Most musical men would be disposed to 
say of any collection of National melodies 
that all were good, but that in most books 
of hymn tunes at least 90 per cent. were 
poor feeble things. It must be confessed 
that hymn writers are often primarily 
responsible for the meaningless strains 
to which their words are generally set. 
Rhythm is the factor in any melody which 
appeals most forcibly to the man in the 
street. Few hymns show much corre- 
spondence in this matter between their 
different verses, and the unfortunate 
composer, in order to fit his melody to 
the varying accent of the words, must use 
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collection: ‘‘O for a thousand tongues 
to sing !”’ which is set to 
: x es | 4s 
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Here obviously the stress should be on 
the first word. The tune places it on the 
unimportant second. The next verse 
begins with a line which fits the music : 
““ My gracious Master and my God.” The 
third verse begins with ‘‘ Jesus! the name 
that charms our fears,” and the tune puts 
the chief weight upon the second syllable 
of Jesus with very bad effect. This is 
only one instance out of many. 

The feebleness of the modern hymn 
tune is also accounted for by the fact that 
many excellent people mistake deep feeling 
on grave themes for iaspiration, and clog 
these books with inane melodies and bald 
harmonies. The part writing is nearly 
always poor. Here is an alto from one 
of the tunes— 
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Copy right, 1904, by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
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(First page only) 


F’s. Small wonder if the alto voice, 
which suffers from this poverty more than 
any other part, should make such uncouth 
sounds. 

The most striking feature of this collec- 
tion is its catholicity. No narrow-minded 
spirit has had any share in the selection. 

XXXIII—39 


Copyright, 1904, by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 


Almost every conceivable source has been 
drawn upon. Even the ancient plain- 
song finds a place: “ Soul-animating 
strains, alas! too few,’ and even these 
examples are barred, losing thereby much 
of their mysterious charm. The stern 
and strong.tunes of Early Reformation 
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days have been largely drawn upon, and 
good use has been made of the almost 
dour simplicity of the Scotch Psalter. 
The days of the west gallery Choir with 
its ill-assorted orchestra of strings, clarion- 
ets, bassoons, and even bugles produced 
an odd kind of tune with infantile points 
and imitation, and much vain repetition 
of words. Even these the editors have 


not disdained to include, and some of us 
who remember their uncouth strains must 
smile, but not unkindly, to find that even 
these may still be heard in out-of-the-way 
places. 


The latter half of the nineteenth 
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century mainly produced hymns and 
tunes of almost cloying sweetness and 
sentimentality, good enough in their kind, 
but attractive enough to supplant far 
more wholesome and healthy stuff. Row- 
land Hill said he did not see why the devil 
should have all the good tunes, and acting 
upon this many good people fitted their 
favourite melodies to their most moving 
hymns. Handel’s songs, Bach fugues, 
Mendelssohn’s songs without words, Gou- 
nod’s songs have all been caught and 
cooked into hymns often with doubtful 
effect, and may be found in this volume. 
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**O Thou Eternal Victim slain.” 


The editors have induced some of the 
foremost composers of the day to write 
tunes specially for their work. Sir 
Hubert Parry, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir 
A. Mackenzie and Sir George Martin 
among others. Psalmody has been much 
enriched thereby. It would be impossible 


to particularize the various tunes which 
have been contributed, but mention may 
be made of Sir Hubert Parry’s setting of 
“In age and feebleness 
Though doubtless more suit- 


Wesley’s hymn, 
extreme.” 


Methodist Hymn and Tune Book 





By Mr. Wacter G. 
Copyright, 1904, by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. 
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able for a choir than a congregation, the 
tune is most affecting. It is impossible 
to believe that the musical editor could 
approve of all that is to be found in this 
book. Sir Frederick Bridge is far too 
wise a man to disregard the rule that no 
man in a position such as his has any right 
to inflict his own taste solely upon a great 
body of Christians. No one person colud 
like all the tunes in the Methodist Hymn 
Book, and it is quite certain that all must 
find a large proportion to their mind. 








A New System of Sunday School 


Teaching 
By the Editor 


Photographs specially taken for the Sunday Magazine by Underwood & Underwood, Heddon street, W. 





article in last month’s issue of 

The Sunday Magazine showed the 

absolute necessity for improved 
methods in the Sunday School on the 
educational side—methods which should 
keep pace with the great advances made 
in the teaching of secular subjects in the 
day school, and should render the impart- 
ng of Scripture knowledge a pleasure 
rather than a duty to both teachers and 
children. There is no doubt that in 
regard to such matters America is far in 
advance of ourselves, the reason being 
that on the other side of the Atlantic 
there is not that rigid conservatism in 
adhering to what has hitherto been the 
system followed that there is in Great 
Britain. 

One of the most successful Sunday 
School workers in America and at the same 
time one of the leading authorities in all 
that concerns the retention of the elder 
scholars is the Rev. William Byron 
Forbush, Ph.D., Litt.D., a prominent 
Boston minister, whose name is known 
also in this country as the author of an 
important work on educational methods 
entitled ‘‘ The Boy Problem.” 


Pe ssice CURRIE MARTIN’S 


Dr. Forbush, who, by the way, is about 
to visit London, has after many years 
developed and elaborated a system of 
teaching in the Sunday School which has 
proved highly successful—so successful 
in fact, that it is being very generally 
adopted all over America, and is now 
being introduced into this country. The 
principal feature of the system is the 
extensive use which is made of the 
stereoscope and the note-book. Such 
a method, will at first thought, be con- 
sidered revolutionary by our own teachers, 
unused as they are, speaking generally, to 
extraneous means of impressing the 
historical and geographical parts of a 
lesson upon the minds of their children. 
But the very highest English authorities 
in Sunday School work have been most 
favourably impressed by Dr. Forbush’s 
system, and there is no doubt that used 
with discretion it can become a valuable 
aid in the imparting of spiritual truth, 
and is destined to be adopted in large 
numbers of go-ahead Sunday Schools. 

The stereoscope as an instrument for 
amusement and entertainment is pretty 
generally known, although even now com- 
paratively few people understand how to 
use it aright. In the words of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who, by the way, was 
the inventor of the first practical stereo 
scope, it is “an instrument which makes 
surfaces look solid. All pictures in which 
perspective and light and shade are 
properly managed have more or less of the 
effect of solidity ; but by this instrument 
the effect is so heightened as to produce 
an appearance of reality which cheats 
the senses with its seeming truth.’”’ This 
is not the place to describe the principle 
the stereoscope, but we may briefly explain 
its working. When we look at an object 
each eye sees it in a slightly different 
aspect from the other, but the brain, 
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working harmoniously with the eyes, 
causes the two visions to run together 
and form one picture with the three 
dimensions of height, breadth and depth. 
Now a stereoscopic camera is so arranged 
that two lenses placed a few inches apart 





Giving out stereoscopes and note-books 


on one instrument correspond to our two 
eyes, and take simultaneously two views, 
such as would be seen with the two eyes. 
Many people think the two views on a 
stereograph, as Dr. Holmes called a stereo- 
scopic photograph, are exactly alike, but 
this is not the case, as may be seen upon 
examination. Now, having these two 
views, if we can merge them into one 
picture, we shal] get the three dimensions 
and have a view such as we should have 
by looking at the object or scene itself. 
This can be done in two ways : first of all 
by squinting, but that is painful and 
injurious to the eyes. The other method 
is by using a stereoscope, which really 
does the squinting for us ; and, as has been 
scientifically proved, by looking at a 
stereograph through this instrument, we 
see a landscape or an object exactly the 
samc size and in every way identical, save 
for colour, as we should if looking at the 
scene itself with the eyes. 

So much for the stereoscope and the 
principle upon which it works. Now 
for Dr. Forbush’s adaptation of it to the 
Sunday School. His idea is this: that 
to realize perfectly and fully the Gospel 
narrative, the parables and the historical 
and geographical facts of Holy Scripture, 
a visit to Palestine is necessary. But this, 
of course, is impracticable, so far as an 
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actual bodily visit is concerned. The 
visit, however, may be made by means of 
the stereoscope and a carefully selected 
set of stereographs, aided by maps, show- 
ing exactly where the views were taken 
and the range of country embraced in each. 

Directly Dr. Forbush hit upon this idea, 
which, by the way, had been previously 
adopted in day schools for the geography 
course, he set about preparing a series of 
lessons on the life of Christ. After the 
best thirty-six scenes in Palestine to 
iilustrate h’s course had been decided 
upon, Messrs. Underwood and Underwood, 
the well-known stereoscopic photogra- 
phers, sent specially to the Holy Land and 
took stereographs, following Dr. Forbush’s 
directions set out in writing and on sketch 
maps, and the series was completed. 
Dr. Forbush described his whole system, 
set out his lessons, and gave directions for 
their use in a little shilling book which 
he wrote called ‘Illuminated Lessons in 
the Life of Jesus.’’ He had previously 
tested the system in his own Sunday 
School. and found it work admirably, 
and it was not long before other schools 
adopted it. 

There should be no misapprehension as 
to the system. The stereographs are not 
used by way of entertainment, there is 
no idea of running through a number of 
“‘views ’’ to amuse the class. for as a matter 
of fact the thirty-six stereographs are 





A class in which only every other scholar has a 
stereoscope 
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divided over twenty-six lessons, and on 
many afternoons only one view is examined. 
The idea is entirely that of taking the 
children to the Holy Land itself. The 
stereographs are not described as “ views ”’ 
or “‘ pictures,” they are spoken of as places, 
and no one who had not taken a lesson by 
Dr. Forbush’s method would realize how 
completely one loses all sense of one’s 
environment and is transported to the 
place shown in the stereograph. ‘“‘ Where 
can you see a village ?’’ asks the teacher, 
and the boy does not point at the picture, 
but away in the distance. “In which 
direction is the Jcrdan ?”’ and the finger 
is thrown out towards the hills as though 
they were actually there. 

The map system, which, by the way, 
has been patented by the publishers of 
the stereographs in Great Britain, the 





The teacher discussing home lessons 


United States, France and Switzerland, is 
an important adjunct of the teaching. 
The idea will be seen by the reduced 
facsimile which we give as an illustration 
to this article. In the words of Dr. 
Forbush, “‘ A general map of the who'e 
country is given, besides special maps on 
a larger scale of certain sections where 
there are many things to see. On these 
maps are shown each standpoint we take 
in the stereoscope, the direction in which 
we are looking, and the limits of our field 
of vision. This is done by means of V- 
shaped lines. We stand in each instance 
at the point from which the two lines 
branch out and look over the territory 
lying between them. Numbers are given 
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in connection with each one of these stand- 
points on the map which correspond with 
the numbers on the stereographs. The 
result is that each look through the lenses 
gives a definite and distinctly known field 
of vision, from which all else is shut out. 
For example, one lesson shows the pupil 
the very spot where Jesus talked with the 
woman of Samaria, about the mount on 
which her father worshipped ; the pupil 
sees with his own eyes where the Master 
was standing, in which direction he was 
looking (south-west), and the mount 
which he saw on that occasion, for the 
stereographs cover just that site, direction 
and view, and the key map shows it to his 
understanding, and records it on his 
memory. So also we take the pupils to 
Jerusalem and Galilee, and make a fairly 
complete tour of the principal sacred 
places in such an intelligent manner that 
a pupil could find his way about if he 
should be set down there at the present 
moment. The scholars are shown how to 
draw rapidly in the class skeleton maps 
of the Holy Land on which the standpoints 
they take are located; upon these they 
draw the V-shaped lines themselves, so 
that at each new place every scholar 
attains a complete orientation.” 

The note-book, too, has a large place in 
Dr. Forbush’s system, the pomts of the 
lessons being written down by each scholar, 
and it is a great 21d where owing to the 
financial limitations each member of the 
class cannot be provided with a stereo- 
scope. “I found it possible to teach these 
lessons with only one stereoscope for every 
second or third scholar. A class not 
larger than five or six can be taught with 
one stereoscope if the scholars are seated 
in a circle. They simply learn to wait 
their turns, and in the meantime are kept 
busy with their note-books, scripture 
references or answers that require memory 
or judgment.” When the schoiars are 
sufficiently interested to do it, home work 
is a great aid. 

Of course to fully explain Dr. Forbush’s 
system is impossible in one short article, 
but we will give a summary of his notes 
for the second lesson. ‘‘ The Boyhood of 
Jesus.” After setting forth the Scriptures 
to be read, he shows how the previous 
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A New System of Sunday School Teaching 


week’s lesson should be briefly recapitu- 
lated. ‘‘ Have each scholar,” he says, 
“ write on the first page of his note-book— 
Lesson I. 
‘ The Birth of Jesus 

‘ Matt. ii. Luke i. and ii. 
The birth of Tesus was the most 

important event in history. 
‘I landed at Joppa, went up to Bethle- 
hem, through a narrow street, and saw 
the market place where Jesus was born.’ ”’ 





A typical class using the stereograph 


The reports and written home work may 
next be examined and the places visited in 
the previous Sunday seen again. The 
lesson proper then begins. ‘‘ We cannot 
take time to follow the footsteps of Joseph 
and Mary down into Egypt, but let us 
take our map of Palestine and trace the 
course of the great high-road along the sea 
northward by which they would return, 
avoiding Jerusalem and the new Herod, 
across the Plains of Sharon and Esdraelon 
to Nazareth in the heart of Galilee. There 
we are togonext. Turn now to the special! 
map of Galilee. By the diverging red 
lines which start from Nazareth and are 
numbered 4 on this map you can see that 
we shall be looking south-east toward the 
Jordan valley.” 

A stereograph showing Nazareth from 
the hill above is then placed in the stereo- 
scope. ‘‘ We are standing here on a hill 
fragrant with aromatic plants, and bright 
with flowers, and at our feet is Nazareth, 
whose houses we see are built on the steep 
hill slope Here we are in the midst of 
Galilee. As we are looking south-east, 
the hill seen in the distance through the 
haze is Little Hermon and nearer are the 
steep hills over which one must climb to 
enter Nazareth from the south. On'y ten 
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or twelve miles beyond is the Jordan. 
Which way from here, and how far is 
the Sea of Galilee? Jerusalem? Point 
toward Jerusalem; the Sea of Galilee. 
How high are we above the town?” (Of 
course various boys give different answers, 
and the teacher then tells them that it is 
five hundred feet.) ‘‘ Describe the con- 
tour of the country as you see it Was 
Nazareth accessible to other places ? 
Where is Mount Tabor ? Did Jesus ever 
climb this hill? Why? Did He look 
like the boy in front of us? (All but the 
fez.) If we are looking south-east, in 
which direction does the right hand road 
point ? Wheredoesitlead ? (To Jerusa- 
lem.) The left hand road ? Where does 
it lead? (To Cana.) What influences 
would such a quiet home have upon a 
boy ? What else does the map make you 
believe He could see from this hill ? Can 
you suggest any thought that any of these 
scenes would suggest to Him? How 
would they affect His character ? Look- 
ing now into the village, what impressions 
do you get of its character? Point out 
modern houses, and tell why you think 
them such. Ancient houses? Were two- 


storey houses common in Jesus’ day ? 
Select a house that looks to you like the 
one in which Jesus lived as a boy. Describe 
it; its materials ; roof; room or rooms; 
method of lighting (Luke viii. 
of heating ; 


contents ; 


16) ; of cooking; street 





A girls’ class; one is reading from a note-book a 
summary of the previous week's lesson 
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frontage; neighbourhood. (Each a 
separate question, of course.) Did the 
house have beds ? Dishes? Silverware ? 
Chairs ? Would His mother have much 
housework to do ? Would she have much 
leisure with her boy? Describe a day 
in Joseph’s life. What would such a 
home do for a boy? What could it not 


give Him that you have now? Were 
there any books? Pictures? Toys? 
Pets ?. (Matthew xxiii. 27.) Did He 
have brothers ? Sisters ? 


** We are to go down over the hill now 
to the old village fountain. From the 
fountain we shall look back toward this 
hill.” A stereograph of the ancient 


fountain of Nazareth where Mary came 
for water is then placed in the instrument 
and similar questions asked, the whole 
lesson finally being summarised and home 
set 


work arising out of it for the 


following Sunday. 
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A reduced facsimile of part of one of Dr. Forbush’s maps 


Now the advantages of this system 
from the educational point of view are 
obvious. The teacher no longer has to 
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describe a place to the scholar, but the 
latter sees it for himself, and by a number 
of judicious questions intended to quicken 
his powers of observation, is induced to 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the 
scene, so much so that he would feel at 
home if placed in that part of Palestine 
to-morrow. Everything is indelibly im- 
pressed upon the boys’ minds, and the 
characters spoken of become living beings. 
The mere fact that their faces are kept in 
the hoods of the stereoscopes concentrates 
their attention. 

The system is an excellent one, and if 
used with discrimination is fraught with 
great possibilities. We say if used with 
discrimination, for in Dr. Forbush’s book 
we find that the spiritual element of 
Sunday School teaching is very little to 
the fore. Jesus as a man and as a Master 
has never been better presented by any 
modern teacher, but there seems to be 
little of Jesus as the Saviour of the world, 
which after all is the great point of Sunday 
School instruction. But the system of 
imparting the knowledge, and the excel- 
lence of the lessons, so far as they go, is 
not affected by this, for each teacher can 
supplement Dr. Forbush’s hints with his 
own spiritual lessons. 

Those who are anxious to learn more of 
the system should study Dr. Forbush’s 
book, which can be obtained from Messrs. 
Underwood The Rev. Carey Bonner, 
who has examined the doctor’s lessons, 
says: ’’I believe there is considerable 
force in his suggestions. There can be no 
lasting teaching unless the scholars’ own 
powers of realization are brought to bear 
upon the subject matter taught, and next 
to the actual seeing of the Holy Land I 
can conceive of no better method than 
that afforded by the stereograph for 
enabling the scholar to realize the setting 
of the Gospel incidents and truths ;” 
while Dr. Agar Beet writes : ‘‘ The system 
seems to me a very good one, and, as a 
means of putting before older scholars the 
reality of Eastern life, so important as a 
means of realizing to the imagination the 
environment of Bible scenes, it is much in 
advance of anything I have seen before.”’ 
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T is quite impossible for me to accept 
the Christian religion: there are 
so many difficulties connected with 
it. I want something less hard to 

believe.” So said a young fellow to me 
the other day. He had been reading some 
of the unfair and bitter attacks made on 
Christianity, and recently published in a 
certain newspaper. The result in his case 
was to cause him to reject the faith of his 
fathers, because of its difficulties. He was 
prepared to become an infidel, because it 
appeared to be the more reasonable course. 
I at once tried to point out that the 
Difficulties of Doubt are far greater than 
those of Christianity as taught in the New 
Testament. 

It is an extraordinary thing that this is 
so frequently overlooked. Infidels always 
talk and write as if there were no diffi- 
culties on their side, no logical trouble, 
no glaring absurdities, no contradictions ; 
that to become materialistic is to enter 
into intellectual freedom. Yet, in reality, 
if a man becomes an infidel he must 
encounter difficulties far greater than he 
would find in New Testament Christianity. 
In a brief paper like this I can do no more 
than indicate a very few of them. 

1. The Christian accepts the grand 
sentence with which the Book of Genesis 

















opens: “‘ In the beginning God ’’—traces 
all creation, force, and life to the will and 
work of the Eternal Father. In place of 
this, if I am to become an infidel, I am 
asked to believe that matter is eternal. 
But what proof is offered? None! I 
find this assertion: ‘‘ Something is self- 
existent, by its very nature. What is that 
something ? (Oh, yes, that is what I want 
to know.) The New Testament says, 
“God.” But that is too difficult to be- 
lieve. Now with confidence I wait for a 
more reasonable and easy explanation ! 
‘“‘ What is that something ?”’ We answer, 
“That which is indestructible is that 
which was uncreated. Matter is indes- 
tructible, and no doubt is the uncreated 
eternal self-existence.” This is a mere 
assumption. “If matter cannot be anni- 
hilated and therefore could not have been 
created, it is easy to perceive that that 
which cannot cease to exist must have 
always been.”’ But how is this to be 
established ? The chemist, and the work- 
men employ only material forces in dealing 
with matter ; now because matter cannot 
annihilate itself, it by no means follows 
that matter cannot be annihilated by any 
power. If man cannot get rid of matter, 
it only follows that man did not create it. 
If all the powers of nature combined 
cannot destroy one atom, then it follows 
that they cannot account for the existence 
of one atom. But I contend that God 
created matter, and I wait for proof that 
God cannot destroy it ; when I receive this 
proof, then I will ask myself some ques- 
tions concerning the eternity of matter. 
Yet people who say they find it too diffi- 
cult to believe in God as the first cause 
talk about the “ eternity of matter,’’ and 
talk in an exceedingly dogmatic manner. 
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One would like to remind them of what 
Professor Huxley once said: “The 
materialistic position, that there is nothing 
in the world but matter, force, and 
necessity is as utterly devoid of justifica- 
tion as the most baseless of theological 
dogmas.” 

To believe in effects without causes is 
to set oneself against the observation and 
experience of all the ages. To believe in 
design without a designer demands a 
measure of faith that in my opinion 
amounts to credulity. To believe in law 
without a law-giver is a demand on reason 
which is infinitely too great to be borne. 

One thing is quite clear: to accept the 
dogma that “matter is eternal” is to 
demand greater faith than to believe in 
an intelligent Creator. A very gifted 
adept in physical science and exact reason- 
ing, the late Clerk Maxwell, said not long 
before he left this world, ‘‘ that he had 
scrutinized all the agnostic hypotheses he 
knew of, and that they one and all needed 
a God to make them workable.” 

2. Then again, I am asked to accept the 
extraordinary position that motion or 
force is coeval with matter, and must have 
existed from all eternity—that it is the 
necessary consequence of the existence of 
matter. Then all matter ought to be in 
motion, and inertia should be a property 
of matter. How is it possible at all logi- 
cally to sustain positions like these? A 
man ought to be acquainted with every 
mode of motion, and with the first prin- 
ciple of action in matter; for if there 
should be one mode of action unknown to 
him, that one might reveal the action of a 
Divine Being, and it might be that if he 
knew the first principle of action in matter 
he would see that that principle was a 
direct result of the will of God. Newton 
in writing to Dr. Bently, said: ‘‘ The 
supposition of an innate gravity essential 
to and inherent in matter, so that a body 
can act upon another at a distance and 
through a vacuum without anything inter- 
mediate to convey from one to another 
their force and reciprocal action, is to my 
mind so great an absurdity that I do not 
believe that any person who possesses an 
ordinary faculty for reflecting upon objects 
of a physical character can ever admit it.’’ 
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Does it not seem as if he held the opinion 
that the movements of matter are deter- 
mined by the action of some mighty mind. 
To believe in the activity of God is too 
difficult, but as a more reasonable thing I 
am asked to accept the statement without 
one atom of proof, that ‘‘ motion is from 
eternity,” and “ flows necessarily from 
the essence of matter.” It is possible to 
assert that black is white, but loud 
assertion is not proof. The dogmatic 
teaching of infidelity demands quite a 
giant faith. 

3. To accept the Christian teaching 
concerning life and its origin is too difficult. 
The New Testament points to the fact that 
life is derived from pre-existing life ; that 
the fountain of life is the Great Father. 
Very well, if I give up this explanation, 
what is offered in place of it ? Materialistic 
teachers tell me that ‘‘ The operations of 
vegetable and animal life are due to physical 
forces, and the same thing is true of all 
mental operations.” All the phenomena 
of the universe, physical, vital,and mental, 
are to be referred to unintelligent physical 
forces; there is no such objective entity 
as mind or spirit. Or I am asked to accept 
the theory ‘that animal and vegetable 
organizations are, like matter, eternal.” 
The difficulties of Faith! They are as 
nothing to the difficulties that now 
begin to stare me in the face. When and 
where did matter, by exercise of its sole 
powers and properties, ever originate one 
animal or vegetable organization ? Plants 
must be produced without seed, and 
animals without parents. Life from dead 
matter! This is an insult to my reason 
and utterly contrary to all human ex- 
perience and investigation. Spontaneous 
generation is arrant nonsense. The 
material elements of which every living 
substance is composed cannot of them- 
selves combine into a living entity. Life 
must act upon them, before they can 
contribute to life. In our experience life 
can only come from life. I am not pre- 
pared to accept this old doctrine of Epi- 
curus, stated in other terms as being less 
difficult to believe than the Christian 
teaching that “in Him was life.” The 
Fatherhood of dead matter is not any 
relief from the idea of the Fatherhood of 
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God. Even if I fly for refuge to the other 
notion (utterly unsupported by a single 
scrap of evidence) “that life, animal and 
vegetable, are eternal,” | ameven in a greater 
slough of despond. How could organiza- 
tion be eternal when organization is an 
arrangement of parts, which necessarily 
implies the previous existence of those 
parts in a separate or more elementary 
state. So if matter itself were eternal (an 
unthinkable thing and without any proof), 
then I cannot conceive of organization 
taking place, for it is an after modification 
of matter. Then again geology tells me 
that there was a period when our earth 
was a molten mass, and glowed like a 
furnace. Am I to believe that animal and 
vegetable organizations existed when the 
earth was in this state. Do men find 
birds, bees and flowers in the crater of a 
volcano? Yet this is one of the “ easy 
things ” I must believe if I am to accept 
the position - indicated. But another 
question arises in this relation. How 
could the undesigning operation of matter 
produce male and female organizations, 
and bring them into existence at the same 
time and place? Were they produced 
full grown ? If so, how did they know 
how to preserve their own existence ? 
How did it come about that proper food 
substances were produced first ? If they 
were not produced full grown, who cared 
for them in the early stages of their strange 
being. Even if Darwin be quoted, in 
spite of the fact that the missing link is 
still missing, let it be remembered that 
Darwin does not try to explain the origin of 
matter, or of life. He only tries to explain 
how the living things around us came to 
have their present forms. As one of the 
most able teachers of the doctrines of 
Darwin once said: “‘ Daiwinism may 
convince us that the existence of highly 
complicated organisms is the result of an 
infinitely diversified aggregate of circum- 
stances so minute as severally to seem 
trivial or accidental ; yet the consistent 
theist will always occupy an impregnable 
position if he holds that the entire series 
in each and every one of its incidents is 
an immediate manifestation of the creative 
action of God.” Evolution does not 
banish God from the world, and does not 


support the absurd dogma that life origi- 
nated in dead matter. 

4. Not only am I beset with difficulty 
if ( give up the Christian truth of the 
origin of life and humanity, for infidelity 
but mocks my reason when I ask for some 
other explanation. But man is not only a 
living organism ; he is also an intelligent 
and moral being. Now, if matter cannot 
organise itself, if unvitalized matter cannot 
by any effort of its own raise itself to 
vitality, how could it raise itself to the 
condition of intelligence, and confer upon 
itself a moral nature ? How can matter 
impart what it does not possess. How 
could it qualify itself to reason on its own 
existence to entertain fears and hopes ? 
Does the ignorant superstition of any 
savage make demands on human credulity 
as great as this? I think not! All the 
little intelligence I possess 1ises up in 
indignation to reject the idea that mind 
originated in matter. How can matter 
which possesses no intelligence be the 
author of all intelligence ? Difficulties 
increase when J begin to think of man’s 
moral nature. Is not the idea of morality 
in relation to any of the movements of 
matter perfectly absurd? To think of 
the motion of a river or cloud as morally 
right or wrong is nonsense. But in the 
actions of men we all recognise a moral 
quality. We think, speak, and judge of 
them as right or wrong ; so we attribute a 
moral nature to humanity, and imply that 
they are not under the absolute control of 
material properties, and inorganic laws. 
But if men are the children of matter, how 
comes it that they possess qualities which 
are manifestly not found in matter, and 
are quite independent of some of the laws 
by which matter is governed? How 
comes it that a moral being is formed out 
of something that possesses no morality 
whatever. Talk of difficulties! Here, they 
are simply overwhelming ! 

5. The existence of Jesus Christ presents 
another difficulty. It is quite clear that 
for ages the founder of Christianity has 
possessed a wonderful power over the 
thoughts and affections of men; for ages 
He has challenged the world’s criticism, 
and to-day there is greater concentration 
of thought upon Him, and an infinitely 
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greater number of His followers than at 
any preceding period of the world’s his- 
tory. The Christ of history is a fact which 
must be considered. What can be done 
with Him? Well, a recent writer has 
boldly said: ‘I cannot believe in the 
existence of Jesus Christ.” But this bald 
statement does not get me out of my 
difficulty. Who invented Christianity ? 
Where did the wonderful teaching of, say, 
the Sermon on the Mount come from ? 
Wky were so many persons mad enough 
to sacrifice all they possessed, even life 
itself, for His sake, and in the very place 
where He is said to have lived and taught ? 
How is it that the teaching of Christianity 
has produced results in the individual and 
in society produced by no other kind of 
religious teaching ? 

A very accomplished writer, the lete 
Grant Allen, writing from a non-Christian 
standpoint, said (speaking of Christianity) : 
‘ This great religion took its rise round the 
personality of a certain particular Galilean 
teacher, by name Jesus, concerning whom 
if we know anything at all, with approach 
to certainty, we know at least that He 
was a man of the people, hung on a cross 
in Jerusalem under the procuratorship of 
Pontius Pilatus.”” Renan (who cannot by 
any means be considered unduly favor- 
able to Christianity), said of Jesus : “When 
the critics shall have resolutely placed 
themselves at this (the scientific) point of 
view, Jesus will appear to them the most 
remarkable of all the problems of history, 
and they will be held excusable who, 
struck by the depth of the mystery, have 
proclaimed Him God. He has 
become the universal ideal. Athens and 
Rome adopted Him, the barbarians fell at 
His feet, and even to-day rationalism does 
not look at Him closely except on its 
knees.”” To doubt the existence of Jesus 
Christ is to fly in the face of historical 
fact, and psychological probability. 
What, for example, can be done with the 
testimony of Paul of Tarsus, who was a 
younger contemporary of Jesus, or the 
Gospels ? Was Jesus a mythical person- 
age ? If it be said He was, then who 
invented His matchless life ? Who pro- 
duced His message ? Why has no one 
else produced a like character after all 
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these years? Not the least difficulty of 
doubt is to know what to do with Jesus 
Christ. To believe with Thomas, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
is far more reasonable than any vague 
vapourings of infidelity. 

6. Another difficulty relates to morality. 
If I become an infidel, on what ground can 
a moral system be built. The Christian 
builds on the character and will of God. 
This basis is for ever sure. He hears and 
heeds the command, “ Be ye holy, for I 
am holy.” That is an unchangeable 
reason. But if there is no Creator, whose 
holy will is the law of His creatures, then 
what is the foundation of morality? I 
am told that morality is founded upon 
human nature, that it is natural to man 
to practise it! But when the claims of 
such morality clash with my feelings and 
wishes, naturally I ask on what do they 
rest for final support, if it is nothing but 
a disputed fact of my own constitution, 
then I can set them aside as often as I find 
it convenient to do so. Every motive 
and inducement to morality which can be 
urged from an infidel standpoint have 
been in operation much longer than the 
Christian motives. Now it is a fact be- 
yond dispute that vice and immorality 
have most abounded where the Christian 
motives were unknown or neglected. 
Whatever may be said in favour of the 
moral influence of infidelity, we have yet 
to see men reclaimed from vice by it ; any 
reformation in a district or country because 
of it. On the other hand, we know that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ does reform the 
vile and transform a mental and moral 
desert into the “‘ Garden of the Lord.” 
Why has not infidelity taken under its 
special care one of the cannibal islands of 
the Pacific, or a tribe in Central Africa 
where its elevating influences could have 
free scope unhindered by Christianity. 
This would be a very easy way of showing 
its superiority to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Why have they not gone out, as 
Christian women go out, to save the fallen 
in the streets of the West End, or to give 
food and shelter to the hopeless and home- 
less in the East End? I look back on my 
own life, and {see that once I was careless, 
vicious and miserable; at that time I 
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came into close touch with infidelity, but 
it did not in the least degree help me 
towards betterment. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, however, entirely changed my 
whole career. This is a fact of personal 
experience. Will any system of negation 
do this fora man ? I have looked in vain 
for a single example. 

The difficulties of doubt increase as I 
look forward. At present I believe in life 
and immortality, brought to light through 
the Gospel. Now if I give this up, what 
have I in place of it? I am beset with 
difficulty. I must reject the testimony 
of all ages and nations, for from the 
foundation of the world the human race 
has believed in immortality. I must 
stand by the open grave of my wife or my 
child, and consider them lost to me for 
ever? I must throw aside the best 
results of modern science, which tells me 
that no energy is lost, and believe that the 
energy of thought, faith, love and all the 
finer forces of humanity perish in the cold, 
dark grave. I must think that the mani- 
fest wrongs of this life are never righted ? 
I must be prepared myself at the last to 
take a “leap in the dark.” But in the 
midst of my perplexity I fancy I hear the 
echo of Wordsworth’s sweet song— 

** Whether we be young or old, 


Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinity, and only there.’’ 


593 
and sweeter still, the words of the Lord of 
Life: “‘I am the Resurrection and the 


Life ; he that believeth in Me, though he 
die yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in Me shall never die.” I 
gladly believe this; it is reasonable, for I 
consider it more reasonable to take counsel 
of the best within me rather than the worst 
of my hopes, rather than my doubts, in 
something that satisfies my soul rather 
than something that does not. And if, 
after all, I am mistaken, if the good and 
great of the past have trusted in a lie—if 
death of the body ends all—well, if it be 
an error, it is a delightful and inspiring 
one, and it is better, far better, to live 
noble lives with such a hope than to grope 
aimlessly in utter darkness, and at last die 
in despair. The difficulties of doubt, 
ponder them, and then ask how such a 
collection of absurdity, incongruity and 
utter contradiction can be adopted by any 
reasonable mortal, in place of the teaching 
of the Christ. If I desire to escape mental 
distraction, and obtain heart satisfaction, 
I feel that I must avoid the terrible diffi- 
culties of doubt, and looking up to the 
Great Father cry— 

“To Thee we rise, in Thee we rest, 

We stay at home, we go in quest, 

Still Thou art our abode. 
The rapture swells, the wonder grows, 
As full on us new life still flows 
From our unchanging God.” 
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Lessons from History 
VIlII—The Women of Weinsberg 


HE story from history which I have 
to tell you this month is a very 
curious one, and shows the power 
of love in helping people to devise 
means of saving from peril those who are 
near and dear to them. You have pro- 
bably heard of the wars between the 
Guelphs and Ghibbelines, although you 
may not know anything about them 
beyond the names. These wars lasted 
on and off for about three hundred years, 
and the names of the two factions, which 
originally had to do with the leading 
princes on either side, continued to the 
end. 

The wars began in the time of Conrad 
III, Emperor of Germany, who was elected 
to that position in 1138. But the election 
was disputed by Henry, Duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony, and Conrad thereupon de- 
posed him from his Dukedom and took his 
dominions. This so affected the Duke 
that soon after he died of disappointment, 
and his brother Guelph determined to 
make the attempt to win back the duchies 
for his little nephew, Henry’s son. War 
broke out, and the two armies met at 
Weinsberg in Swabia, where a battle took 
place, the soldiers of Guelph, as they 


rushed to the fighting, shouting the name 
of their leader, and the other side replying 
with the name of the town where their 
commander Frederick, the brother of 
Conrad, was born. These names were 
shouted in German, but they were used 
by each side after the battle of Weinsberg, 
and later on, when the wars were princi- 
pally conducted in Italy, the Italian way 
of saying the words was adopted, and thus 
Guelphs and Ghibbelines became names 
of parties opposed in everything and 
hating one another bitterly. 

In 1180 Conrad besieged Weinsberg. 
This town belonged to the Duke of 
Wurtemburg, who had joined the Guelph 
faction and disputed the election of the 
Emperor. The Duke strongly fortified 
the place, and his wife, who was with him 
in the besieged town, was a woman of 
great heroism and bravery, and encour- 
aged both the men and women to resist 
the Emperor to the last. 

The townspeople caught something of 
her courage, and daring and try as he 
would, Conrad could not take the place. 
Time after time he made a fierce assault, 
but always he was driven back with heavy 
loss. He called upon the Duke to sur- 
render, but was simply laughed at, and, 
as can be imagined, all this made him very 
furious. 
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At last when he found that he could not 
capture the town by any ordinary means, 
he determined to set fire to the place and 
kill every man and youth without ex- 
ception from the Duke downwards. Cruel 
as were the times in which he lived, and 
infuriated as Conrad was, he made up his 
mind to allow the women and children to 


their resources were getting smaller, while 
the enemy’s was increasing each day, the 
townspeople realized that the Emperor 
would be able to do as he had said. 
There was much weeping among the 
women and children. The fact that they 
had to leave behind their husbands and 
fathers to be slaughtered cruelly by the 




















Out came the Duchess of Wurtemburg with her most valuable possession upon her shoulders 


go out and to take with them any pos- 
session of value which they could them- 
selves carry. No carts or horses or any- 
thing of that kind was to be used, Conrad’s 
idea, no doubt, being that they should take 
any jewellery or smal] valuables that they 
possessed, and thus have something that 
could be turned into money and enable 
them to live for a time. 

A messenger was sent to the town to 
announce the Emperor’s decision, and as 


besiegers, without a chance of life, quite 
destroyed the satisfaction which their own 
safety would have given. The permission 
to carry out any valuables they possessed 
seemed like irony to the poor women. 
But the Duchess did not despair. She 
took the announcement very coolly, and 
told the women to calm themselves, as 
everything would be all right. Then she 
made known to them a certain plan she 
had conceived by which the men could be 
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saved. The women were delighted, and 
with the exception of a few fearful ones, 
felt sure the scheme would succeed. It 
all depended upon the Emperor keeping 
his word, and of this there was no 
doubt. 

The day for the women to leave Weins- 
berg arrived, and naturally the Emperor’s 
troops were curious and anxious to see 
what valuables they would take with them. 
The soldiers were not altogether pleased 
at this condition which had been granted 
to the women, because in those days a 
captured city was always looted, that is, 
each soldier took what he could lay his 
hand on for his own, and naturally they 
did not want the best and costliest 
possessions to go from the town. 

The gate opened, there was a moment's 
pause, and then out came the Duchess of 
Wurtemburg first, with her most valuable 
possession upon her shoulders. Conrad’s 
soldiers were amazed. Fora moment they 
could not quite believe their eyes, but sure 
enough, as the women filed out of the 
doomed town in the order of their rank, 
they all carriéd the same kind of pos- 
session. Then the Emperor’s soldiers 
burst out into loud laughter, while some 
cheered the women, and a message was 
sent to Conrad himself. 

And what was it that created all the 
astonishment and amusement ? What 
was it that each woman carried upon her 
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shoulders as her most valuable possession ? 
It was her husband! Beginning with the 
Duchess, who was giving the Duke, what 
boys and girls call a “ flying angel,” each 
woman came out of the gate carrying her 
husband, and some of those who had no 
husbands were carrying their fathers or 
other male relations. 

This remarkable exhibition of affection 
on the part of the women so affected the 
Emperor, that he spared the lives of all 
the men of the town, and made other con- 
cessions to the Guelph party, which they 
never could have hoped to obtain but for 
this incident. 

As I have already said, the story of the 
women of Weinsberg is a remarkable 
illustration of the power of love. ‘‘ Love 
laughs at locksmiths,” says the old pro- 
verb, and it is equally true that love 
overcomes all obstacles. In this case it 
accomplished what nothing else could 
have done, and the loving ingenuity of 
the brave women of that doomed city, not 
only saved the men, but softened the 
hearts of the enemy, and had at any rate 
a temporary effect in minimizing the 
dreadful effects of war. 

You and I can take a lesson from this 
incident that happened nearly eight 
hundred years ago, and if we have real love 
in our hearts we, too, when others are in 
danger or trouble, shall be able to devise 
some way of helping them. 
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Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 


By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 
are powerless to reach. The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 
material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


[INTROoDUCTION.—William Duncan, a young mis- 
sionary, is sent by the Church Missionary Society 
to the fierce Indians of Fort Simpson, North 
America. He partially learns the language from 
a native named Clah, preaches to the tribes, and 
although much opposed, gains many converts. 
After a time Mr. Duncan decides to form a 
Christian community some distance from the 
original home of the tribes, and with his converts 
sails from Fort Simpson for Metlakahtla. The 
settlement prospers, and many converts are added 
as the years go by. | 


CHAPTER IX 
TWO NOTABLE VISITORS 


ITH each passing year the 
settlement at Metlakahtla 
grew stronger and the village 


more prosperous and beauti- 
ful. On the 6th of August, 1872, there 
was laid the corner-stone of a massive new 
church which was to be the crowning 
glory of the Christian colony. Although 
part of the cost of the church was given 
by outsiders, yet the Indians sacrificed 
largely and often that the work might pro- 
gress unhindered. A little over two years 
from the laying of the corner stone, on 
Christmas Day, 1874, the beautiful edifice 
—entirely the work of Indian hands— 
was dedicated to the service of God. It 
was a time of great rejoicing and gladness. 
Describing it, Mr. Duncan said— 

‘‘ Over seven hundred Indians were pre- 
sent at our opening services. Could it 
be that this concourse of well-dressed 
people in their new and beautiful church, 
but a few years ago made up the fiendish 
assemblies at Fort Simpson. Could it 
be that these voices, now engaged in 

XXXIII—4o 


solemn prayer and thrilling songs of praise 
to Almighty God, are the very voices I 
once heard yelling and whooping at heath- 
en orgies on dismal winter nights!” 

At this period the Governor-General of 
Canada was the Earl of Dufferin. In the 
year 1876 he made an extended trip 
through the western part of Canada in 
the course of which he planned to visit 
Metlakahtla, of which he had heard most 
glowing accounts. The Indians, on their 
part, were greatly delighted at the pros- 
pect of receiving a visit from so famous a 
man. As one method of showing their 
appreciation of his coming they prepared 
the following address of welcome which 
was presented to him on his arrival :— 


“To His Excellency the Earl of Dufferin 
Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

““May it please your Excellency: We, 
the inhabitants of Metlakahtla, of the 
Tsimshean nation of Indians, desire to 
express our joy in welcoming Your 
Excellency and Lady Dufferin to our 
village. Under the teaching of the Gospel 
we have learned the Divine command, 
‘Fear God, honour the King,’ and thus 
as loyal subjects of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, we rejoice in seeing you visit 
our shores. 

“We have learned to respect and obey 
the laws of the Queen, and we will con- 
tinue to uphold and defend the same in 
our community and nation. 

“We are still a weak and poor people, 
only lately emancipated from the thral- 
dom of heathenism and savage customs ; 
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but we are struggling to rise and advance 
to a Christian life and civilization. 

“ Trusting that we may enjoy a share 
of your Excellency’s kind and fostering 
care, and under your administration 
continue to advance in peace and pros- 
perity. 

“We have the honour to subscribe 
ourselves, your Excellency’s humble and 
obedient servant, 

“For the Indians of Metlakahtla, 

““Davip LEASK, 
“Secretary to the Native Council.” 


The Governor-General was accompanied 
by Lady Dufferin and he declared that he 
would treasure this address of welcome 
above all others he had received during his 
journey. 

‘“‘T have come a long distance,” he said, 
“‘in order to assure you, in the name of 
your Great Mother, the Queen of England, 
with what pleasure 


who approach the throne of God in 
humility and faith... . 

“Before I conclude I cannot help ex- 
pressing to Mr. Duncan and those asso- 
ciated with him in his good work, not only 
in my name, not only in the name of the 
Government of Canada, but also in the 
name of Her Majesty, the Queen, and in 
the name of the people of England, who 
take so deep an interest in the well-being 
of all the native races throughout the 
Queen’s dominions, our deep gratitude to 
him for thus having devoted the flower of 
his life, in spite of innumerable difficulties, 
dangers and discouragements of which we, 
who only see the result of his labours, can 
form only a very inadequate idea, toa work 
which has resulted in the beautiful scene 
we have witnessed this morning. I only 
wish to add that I am very much obliged 
to you for the satisfactory and loyal ad- 
dress with which you have greeted me.”’ 





she has learned of 
your well-being, of 
the progress- you 
have made in the 
arts of peace and 
the knowledge of 
the Christian re- 
ligion, under the 
auspices of your 
friend, Mr. Duncan. 
I have viewed with 
astonishment the 
church which you 
have built entirely 
by your own in- 
dustry and intelli- 
gence. That church 
is in itself a monu- 
ment of the way;in 
which you have 
profited by the 
teachings you have 
received. It does 
you the greatest 
credit, and we 
have'every right to hope that, while in 
its outward aspect it bears testimony to 
your conformity to the laws of the Gospel, 
beneath its sacred roof your sincere and 
faithful prayers will be rewarded by those 
blessings which are promised to all those 

















A band of Metlakahtla girls returning from a picnic on an island adjacent 
to the settlement 


Such was now the fame of the wonder- 
ful village that almost every distinguished 
person who visited the north-west coast 
stopped to behold and marvel at the 
spectacle of recently savage Indians living 
in happy peaceful Christian brotherhood. 
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But there was one person whose coming 
to the island threw it into a far greater 
commotion of pleasurable excitement 
than even the visit of the Governor- 
General! That person was none other 
than Admiral Prevost, who twenty-five 
years before, as Captain Prevost, had been 
the means of starting the entire work. 
His visit has been well called ‘‘ the most 
joyous and memorable event in the history 
of the settlement.”’ It was the red-letter 
day of Metlakahtla. 

The Admiral spent a full month among 
the Metlakahtlans, declaring that words 
could not describe the joy he experienced 
at witnessing their transformation. He 
sent a graphic account of his visit to the 
Church Missionary Society, part of which 
was as follows :— 

“ Three a.m., Tuesday, 18th June, 1878. 
Arrived at Fort Simpson in the U.S. 
mail steamer California, from Sitka. Was 
met by William Duncan with sixteen 
Indians, nearly all elders. Our greeting 
was most hearty, and the meeting with 
Duncan was a cause of real thankfulness 
to God, in sight, too, of the very spot (nay, 
on it) where God had put into my heart 
the first desire of sending the Gospel to 
the poor heathens around me. Twenty- 
five years previously H.M.S. Virago had 
been repaired on that very beach. What 
a change had been effected during those 
passing years! Of the crew before me 
nine of the sixteen were, to my knowledge 
formerly medicine men or cannibals. In 
humble faith, we could only exclaim, 
‘What hath God wrought’! It is all His 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

“To me, all days at Metlakahtla,” con- 
tinued the Admiral in his report, “are 
solemnly sacred, but Sunday, of all others 
especially so. Canoes are all drawn up 
on the beach above high water mark. 
Not a sound is heard. The children are 
assembled before morning service to 
receive special instruction from Mr. Dun- 
can. The church bell rings, and the 
whole population pour out from their 
houses—men, women, and children—to 
worship God in His own house, built by 
their own hands. 

But the narrative of the Admiral’s 
visit would by no means be complete 
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without relating the sequel to the beau- 
tiful action which had occurred on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands a quarter of a 
century previously. One day a_ well- 
built canoe containing two stalwart In- 
dians was seen approaching Metlakahtla. 
When the occupants landed they proved 
to be Edensaw, the head chief of the 
Hydahs, and his son. They had heard of 
Admiral Prevost’s visit and had made the 
long journey through the open sea to be- 
hold his face once more. Their meeting with 
the Admiral presented a beautiful scene, 
which reached its climax when Edensaw 
put his hand into his bosom and drew 
forth a little book which he handed to 
the Admiral. The heart of the venerable 
commander overflowed with wonder and 
praise to God when he saw written on the 
fly-leaf these lines: ‘‘ From Captain 
Prevost, H.M.S. ‘ Satellite, trusting that 
the bread thus cast upon the waters may be 
found after many days.” 

Truly, it had been found after ‘“ many 
days” indeed! The son of Edensaw was 
an earnest Christian—the first person 
among the Hydahs to come out boldly on 
the Lord’s side. Edensaw himself was 
convinced that Christianity was the right 
way, but he was a proud man, and had not 
yet been willing to sacrifice his power and 
wealth as chieftain in order to follow 
Christ. But who can estimate the part 
played by that small testament in pre- 
paring the heart of the son to receive the 
Gospel ? Doubtless scores of times as a 
boy he had heard his father relate the 
story of how he received “ the Letter of 
God ”’ from the great white chief, and he 
had without doubt longed earnestly to 
know the meaning of the message con- 
tained in the strange English book. Hence 
when the missionary came to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands it was natural that the 
son of Edensaw should be the first con- 
vert. 

And ‘now once more in this world, father 
and son stood face to face with their 
spiritual benefactor, after a full quarter 
of a century had passed, whitening the 
hair of the Admiral and bringing wrinkles 
into the face of the old chief. It was a 
memorable meeting worthy of the brush 
of a great painter. It was a strange and 
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wonderful illustration of the glorious 
fruitage that results in the far distant 
future from the little good deeds of to-day. 


CHAPTER X 
IN QUEST OF A NEW HOME 


EarLy in the eighties when the Christian 
colony was in the full bloom of its vigour 
and prosperity a cloud appeared on the 
horizon, which grew larger with each 
passing year until the Metlakahtlans 
finally left their island, and, in company 
with Mr. Duncan, set out in search of a 
new home. The trouble began soon after 
the death of the great 
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Government supported the Society. Mr. 
Duncan and his followers carefully con- 
sidered the situation and rather than have 
discord and disunion in their Arcadia, 
determined to set out for the second time 
in quest of a new home. They went 
northward into Alaska, exploring the land 
carefully as they went. At last, about 
100 miles north of Metlakahtla, they 
found an island which even surpassed the 
old one in beauty and natural advantages. 
When the Indians saw it they unanimously 
exclaimed that they would look no farther 
for it was certainly an isle of paradise they 
had found, with its marvellously beautiful 





Henry Venn, secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, 
who had most heartily 
approved of Mr. Duncan’s 
methods and plans for the 
conversion and education of 
the Indians. Following his 
decease a missionary bishop 
was appointed to oversee 
the work at Metlakahtla 
and other missions in{British 
Columbia, and he decided 
that the Indians should 
conform more closely to 
the customs of the Church 
of England among other 
things that the Lord’s 
Supper should be instituted 
with the use of real wine in 
the service. Mr. Duncan strongly ob- 
jected to these changes. He knew the 
inordinate passion of the Indian for in- 
toxicants and felt it would be wrong to 
use fermented wine in the communion 
service; while, in addition, the law of 
Canada prohibited any Indian from touch- 
ing wine under penalty of imprisonment ! 

In regard to the ritual of the Church 
of England Mr. Duncan believed it 
unsuited to the worship of the Indians, 
and rather than submit to the Bishop’s 
ruling, he left the Church Missionary 
Society and started an Independent 
Native Church. Many Indians at Met- 
lakahtla followed him and joined the new 
church. As there was some difference 
of opinion as to the ownership of the 
land and mission building, the Canadian 








A typical Indian house at New Metlakahtla 


harbour, its virgin forests, its purple 
mountains, and its silvery waterfall. As 
the scouts approached Metlakahtla on 
their return, they signalized the success 
of their mission by singing the “ canoe 
song,” the most beautiful of all the native 
melodies. 

Mr. Duncan now started for Washing- 
ton to secure permission from the United 
States Government to settle on the land. 
The case of the Metlakahtlans was care- 
fully considered by President Cleveland, 
the Secretaries of the Interior and Trea- 
sury, the Attorney-General, and others. 
Many distinguished people earnestly se- 
conded the cause of the Indians, among 
them being the Governor of Alaska, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 
By the advice of the Attorney-General, 
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the Secretary of the Interior finally 
decided that the Metlakahtlans could 
settle upon any unoccupied land in Alaska, 
but that no reservation could be set aside 
for them as land laws for the territory had 
not yet been made. He also declared 
that when Alaskan land laws should be 
formed “ ample provisions will be made 
to meet the necessities of all law-abiding 
inhabitants.” 

With this assurance of fair treatment 
from the United States Mr. Duncan was 
fully satisfied. He mailed the good news 
to the Indians, and during the summer of 
1887 a small number of them journeyed 
northward in their canoes to fell the forest 
and prepare the way for the remainder. 
On the 7th of August, Mr. Duncan 
reached the new island, having been ab- 
sent in the United States nearly nine 
months. His welcome was most hearty 
as he stepped upon the beach of the New 
Metlakahila which was to be the future 
home of the colony. A memorable ser- 
vice, like that the Pilgrims must have 
held on landing at Plymouth Rock, was 
at once arranged, which a newspaper 
correspondent who was present described 
graphically as follows :— 

“The day was a perfect one and the 
visitors were at once put on shore. A 
more lovely place than this harbour it is 
impossible to imagine. It is semi-circular 
in shape, opening out through a number 
of small islands to the westward. On the 
east and north were wild, rugged moun- 
tains, coming down to the water’s edge, 
and on the south is a low green shore 
skirted by a gravel beach that winds in 
and out in beautiful curves. The place 
was entirely uninhabited except by thirty 
or forty of the men of Metlakahtla with 
their families who had come on as an 
advance guard. The remainder, in all 
about one thousand people, men, women, 
and children, will come as soon as pro- 
vision can be made for them and the 
means of transportation shall arrive. 

“The exercises were impromptu and 
Mr. Duncan first addressed his people 
in their native tongue. He told them of 
his trip to the United States, and con- 
cluded by introducing the Hon. N. H. 
R. Dawson, the U.S. Commissioner of 
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Education, then upon an official tour of 
Alaska, who had kindly consented to make 
an address upon this occasion. In Mr. 
Dawson’s address, interpreted by Mr. 
Duncan into the native language for the 
benefit of those who did not understand 
English, they were impressively told of 
the power and glory of the great American 
Government, under whose protection they 
were coming, and were assured that when 
its flag was raised over them, they would 
be protected in their lives and liberties, 
that their homes and lands would be 
assured to them, and that their education 
and welfare would be the cherished care 
of the great Government, to which they 
had entrusted themselves. 

“When he concluded, the flags were 
raised, the ship saluting them as they went 
up with its battery of one gun. The 
natives then sang ‘ Rock of Ages’ ex- 
quisitely in their native tongue. The Rev. 
Dr. Fraser, of San Francisco, in a touching 
prayer, then commended the new settle- 
ment to the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, after which all united in singing 
‘Coronation.’ One of the principal chiefs 
or select men, Daniel Ne-ash-kum-ack- 
kem, then replied to Mr. Dawson’s ad- 
dress in a short speech as follows :— 

““* Chiefs, I have a few words of truth 
to let you know what our hearts are say- 
ing. The God of Heaven is looking at 
our doings here to-day. You have 
stretched out your hands to the Tsim- 
sheans. Your act is a Christian act. We 
have long been knocking at the door of 
another government for justice, but the 
door has been closed against us. You 
have risen up and opened your door to 
us, and bid us welcome to this beautiful 
spot, upon which we propose to erect our 
homes. What can our hearts say to this, 
but that we are thankful and happy. 
The work of the Christian is never lost. 
Your work will not be lost to you. It will 
live, and you will find it after many days. 
We are here only a few to-day who have 
been made happy by your words; but 
when your words reach all of our people, 
numbering over a thousand, how much 
more joy will they occasion..... We 
come to you for protection and safety. 
Our hearts, though often troubled, have 
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not fainted. We have trusted in God, 
and He has helped us. We are now able 
to sleep in peace. Our confidence is 
restored. God has given us His strength 
to reach this place of security and freedom, 
and we are grateful to Him for His mercy 
and loving kindness. We again salute 
you from our hearts. I have no more to 
say.’ 

“‘ At the conclusion of this reply, which 
was delivered in the musical intonations of 
his native tongue, with a grace and elo- 
quence that did credit to the picturesque 
forum in which he stood, Dr. Fraser gave 
the benediction.” 

During the autumn of 1887 the re- 
mainder of the colonists who had decided 
to follow Mr. Duncan removed to their 
new home, and throughout the following 
winter and spring building preparations 
went rapidly forward. Mr. Duncan drew 
up a design for the streets and homes and 
public buildings of the new village, deter- 
mining that it should be a model city in 
every respect: A new set of rules, or 
declaration of principles, was also drawn 
up in harmony with the present enlight- 
ened character of the people. It read as 
follows :— 

“We, the people of Metlakahtla, Alaska, 
in order to secure to ourselves and our 
posterity the blessings of a Christian 
home, do severally subscribe to the follow- 
ing rules for the regulation of our conduct 
and town affairs. 

“1. To reverence the Sabbath and to 
refrain from all unnecessary secular work 
on that day; to attend Divine worship ; 
to take the Bible for our rule of faith ; to 
regard all true Christians as our brethren ; 
and to be truthful, honest, and indus- 
trious. 

“2. To be faithful and loyal to the 
Government and laws of the, United States. 


“3. To render our votes when called 
upon for the election of the Town Council, 
and to promptly obey the by-laws and 
orders imposed by the said council. 

“4, To attend to the education of our 
children and keep them at school as 
regularly as possible. 

“5. To totally abstain from all intox- 
icants and gambling, and never to attend 
heathen festivities or countenance heathen 
customs in surrounding villages. 

“6. To strictly carry out all sanitary 
regulations necessary for the health of 
the town. 

“7. To identify ourselves with the 
progress of the settlement, and to utilize 
the land we hold. 

“8. Never to alienate—give away—or 
sell our land, or building lots, or any 
portion thereof, to any person or persons 
who have not subscribed to these rules.” 

In the land of the free, in the midst of 
unsurpassed natural landscape, a new 
and more beautiful village sprang into 
existence under the skilled and willing 
hands of Mr. Duncan and his devoted 
followers. A salmon cannery and saw 
mill were erected, numerous stores opened, 
and after months of faithful and loving 
toil a large and beautiful church was built. 
Peace and joy dwelt in the hearts of the 
people; industry, purity, and harmony 
guarded the homes, and the spot became 
indeed Paradise Island, a portion of the 
garden of Eden regained. 

Sixteen years after the foundation of 
the new village it was the good fortune 
of the writer to make a three thousand 
mile journey across the continent and up 
into the Northland to obtain the strange 
and inspiring history of these Red Men 
and to observe their present condition, 
and the story of the journey will conclude 
the present narrative. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The War 


THERE is pretty much the same story 
to tell this month in connection with the 
war in the Far East as last month. There 
has been a good deal of fighting, the 
Russians suffering heavily. As a result of 
a two days’ battle near Wafangtien the 
Czar’s troops were defeated with consider- 
able loss and forced to retreat. They lost 
colours, fourteen quick-firing guns, and 
nearly a thousand men in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. General Koroupatkin, who 
proceeded south with reinforcements and 
took command himself of the Russian 
main army, .is in a dangerous position, as 
Japanese forces appear to be closing round 
him on all sides, and if the Mikado’s troops 
seen at Mukden are in considerable num- 
bers his retreat is probably cut off. The 
Japanese too are within a mile or two of 
Port Arthur, some of the hills commanding 
which they have already captured. 

On the sea, the results of warfare have 
been less one-sided. The Vladivostock 
fleet made a dash into the Strait of Korea 
and sank two heavily-laden Japanese 
transports, and then returned safely to 
port. Later it made other raids, doing 
some damage. But the chief interest 
centres in Port Arthur. Here the Russian 
fleet on June 23rd steamed slowly out of 
port in line of battle, but for some reason 
refused to fight, and when the Japanese 
ships appeared in force steamed back to 
anchorage under protection of the forts. 
There it remained at night a target for 
the enemy’s torpedo craft, which vigo- 
rously attacked the Russian ships again 
and again, and sank a battleship of the 
Peresviet type. The Japanese suffered 
scarcely any hurt. A week later Admiral 
Togo’s torpedo-boat flotilla made a night 
attack on the Russian fleet, and sank a 
guardship and a torpedo destroyer. The 
Japanese again escaped without damage. 
On July 5th Togo lost a small unimportant 


ship, the Kaimon, which struck a Russian 
mine outside Talienwan and sank, but this 
loss is of no practical importance. One 
Russian destroyer succeeded in escaping 
from Port Arthur harbour and after 
running the blockade reached Neuchwang 
harbour safely with despatches. 


Count Tolstoi on the War 


Two notable men have during the 
month given their views on the war— 
Tolstoi and George Meredith. In the 
Times the Russian apostle of peace at 
great length denounced the brutality and 
insanity of this conflict, which he described 
as wholesale murder. Then he asks: 
“* How are we to act now, immediately 
among ourselves in Russia, at this moment, 
when our foes have already attacked us, 
are killing our people and threatening us, 
what should be the action?’ I shall be 
asked, ‘of a Russian soldier, officer, 
general, Czar, private individual? Are 
we, forsooth, to allow our enemies to ruin 
our possessions, to seize the productions 
of our labours, to carry away prisoners, or 
kill our men? What are we to do now 
that this thing has begun ?’” And this 
he answers in characteristic fashion : ‘“‘ For 
me, a man who understands his destina- 
tion, whatever position I may occupy, 
there can be no other answer than this, 
whatever be my circumstances, whether 
the war be commenced or not, whether 
thousands of Russians or Japanese be 
killed, whether not only Port Arthur be 
taken, but St. Petersburgjand Moscow— 
I cannot act otherwise than as God de- 
mands of me, and that therefore I as a 
man can neither directly nor indirectly, 
neither by directing, nor by helping nor 
by inciting to it, participate in war; | 
cannot, I do not wish to, and I will not. 
What will happen immediately or soon, 
from my ceasing to do that which is 
contrary to the will of God, I do not and 
cannot know, but I believe that from the 
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fulfilment of the will,of God there can 
follow,nothing but that which is good for 
me and for all men.” 


George Meredith’s Views. 


IT was a week later that Mr. Meredith 
gave his views to a Daily Chronicle inter- 
viewer. Of the Japanese he said : “‘ They 
are a people capable of great ideas, and at 
the same time of an exact mastery of 
detail. They have known what to do; 
they have never botched or muddled. 
Besides, they are an artistic people, full of 
invention; and the whole race feels a 
genuine love of nature—a sense of the 
beauty of landscape and flowers. 

As to the defeat of a European nation by 
Asiatics, that does not trouble me in the 
least. Nature gives free play for the best 
to win. We think of the Russian chiefly 
as dogged, but Inkerman always remains 
a mystery to me. If the Russians had 
been really dogged and wanted to come on, 





Sunday Magazine 


I cannot believe that fellows of the foolish 
class our officers are drawn from could have 
defeated them. Of course, it has been 
called especially the soldiers’ battle. All 
our battles are soldiers’ battles, and our 
Army will remain a chaos as long as it is 
controlled by a singularly unintellectual, 
ill-educated, and unbusinesslike class. 
The Salvation Army might teach them a 
lesson; or, as Mr. Maguire suggests in 
your columns, our railway companies. 
With their Buddhism, self-devotion, re- 
straint, fearlessness of death, and artistic 
sense, it may very well be that the 
Japanese are a more valuable race than 
the Russians from nature’s point of 
view. I admire them as a manly people.” 


Tibet 

The Tibetans have been fiercely opposing 
the advance of the British force in the 
direction of Lhassa. After various col- 
lisions a short armistice was concluded, 





Russian Hospital Equipment on the shores of Lake’Baika 
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during which delegates from the Dalai 
Lama arrived at the British camp, but no 
satisfactory result could be reached, and 
on july 6th the Tibetan position at 
Gyangtse was attacked and captured by 
storming parties. Our losses included 
one Lieutenant killed. The fort was after- 
wards blown up, and it is now announced 
that General Macdonald will proceed to 
Lhassa. 


The King in Germany 

Kinc Epwarp has been visiting the 
Emperor William at Kiel, and although 
it has been officially declared that the 
visit had no political significance, but was 
undertaken solely from yachting interests, 
there is no doubt that as in the case of 
His Majesty’s visit to France the relations 
of the two countries have been improved. 
It is significant that immediately following 
the visit it was officially announced that 
an Anglo-German Agreement had been 
signed providing for the settlement of 
minor disputes by arbitration. While 
at Kiel the King paid a flying visit 
to Hamburg, where he was enthusiasti- 
cally received and entertained to luncheon 
in the Rath House. It is stated that the 
Kaiser will come to England in August on a 
return visit to King Edward. 


The Salvation Army Congress 


THE marvellous growth and organiza- 
tion of the Salvation Army has been 
impressed upon Londoners during the last 
week or two, by the great Congress that 
has been held, delegates attending in 
native uniforms and dress from no fewer 
than forty-nine different countries and 
colonies. Not only were the largest halls 
in London—the Albert Hall and Exeter 
Hall—engaged for the meetings and the 
Crystal Palace taken for a whole day, but 
a great galvanized iron building was put 
up in the Strand on the site of the new 
thoroughfares, capable of accommodating 
6,000 persons. Here every day crowded 
gatherings have been held, and such 
enthusiasm as the aged General was able 
to evoke has never before been seen in the 
Metropolis. The hall, when filled for a 
meeting was one vast blaze of colour, the 
costumes of the men and women from 


India and Japan, Denmark and Nor- 
mandy. America and Canada, China and 
South Africa, people of all shades of com- 
plexion, white, yellow, black, providing 
more variety than has perhaps ever been 
seen before in a bona fide international 
gathering. 
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Japanese Nurses in their Curious Mob Caps 


It was a happy and kind act on the part 
of the King to send for General Booth just 
before the Congress, and give him an 
audience. The interview lasted a consi- 
derable time, and the King and Queen 
listened with keen interest to the aged 
Commander’s description of the varied 
work of his Army. “I have permission,” 
General Booth told the delegates at the 
opening meeting of the Salvation Army 
Conference, “‘ to extend a welcome to you 
in the name of King Edward VII. of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India. 
In my interview of Wednesday last, his 
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Majesty gave me permission to say that 
he had with pleasure met your leader, that 
he watched our movement with great 
interest, and regarded its success as of 
importance to his Empire.” 


Sunday Magazine 


There were 116 rescue homes, accommoda- 
ting 2,719, and 5,700 satisfactory cases had 
passed through. The eighteen land 
colonies contained 29,252 acres, and gave 
temporary employment to 67,000 men. 








The Great Reception Hall in the Strand erected for the Salvation Army Congress 
Eighty tons of steel work and 60 tons of iron sheeting were used in its construction, as well as 200 tons ot timber, 
5,co0Sft. of glass, 60,000 ft. of weather boarding, 500 tons of concrete, and 30,000 bricks ; 600 lamps were fixed 


The General also announced the follow- 
ing welcome from the Lord Mayor, of 
London: “On the part of the City of 
London I send cordial greetings to your 
Congress and my earnest wishes for the 
spread of your good work.” 

At one of the meetings General Booth 
announced that that ‘morning a whole 
island had been offered to him on very 
reasonable terms. It contained over a 
million acres and thirty thousand buffa- 
loes, and had a lovely climate and a 
beautiful soil. So far from the Salvation 
Army going back, the General declared 
that to-day there were 180 food shelter 
depots, with accommodation for 18,504 
persons, and no fewer than 4,573,000 beds 
had been provided during the year. There 
were seventeen prison-gate homes, with 
accommodation for 536, and 2,000 satis- 
factory cases had: been passed through 
them during the last twelve months. 


In a review of his Army by General 
Booth at the Crystal Palace twenty-four 
thousand Salvationists of all nationalities 
marched} past the saluting point. 


The Chartreux Scandal. 


Wuat is described as the scandal of the 
Chartreux Millions has been putting the 
French nation into a turmoil second only 
to that caused by the Dreyfus affair. The 
friends of the monks declare that M. Edgar 
Combes, son of the Premier and himself 
Secretary-General in the Ministry of the 
Interior, approached the officials of the 
Grande Chartreuse, and offered for a sum 
of one million francs to avert the threat- 
ened suppression. The Prime Minister 
on the other hand declares that an agent 
of the Grande Chartreuse offered him 
through one of the officials in the Ministry 
of Commerce two million francs if he 
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would spare the monastery. The origin- 
ator of the story respecting M. Edgar 
Combes was a M. Besson, and although 
the Premier’s son could take no action 
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agent was M. Mascuraud, who is President 
of the Committee of Commerce and In- 
dustry. There was a dramatic scene 
when M. Cendre picked M. Mascuraud out 





Five Tibetans who served as postal runners to the British mission, but attempted to make off with the mail 
bags and had to be placed under arrest as shown here 


himself, another man, M. Verwoort, a 
journalist whose name was coupled with 
that of M. Combes, junior, prosecuted M. 
Besson for libel, obtained a verdict against 
him, with the result that the libeller was 
sentenced to imprisonment. That dis- 
posed of the case against M. Combes, 
junior. In the case of the alleged attempt 
to bribe the Premier, the Father Superior 
of the Grande Chartreuse, Dom Michel, 
gave an emphatic contradiction, and said 
that an agent from a Ministerial group in 
the Chamber of Deputies went to him with 
an offer to save the monastery from 
suppression in return for two million 
francs—cash down. So serious and com- 
plicated did the charges and counter 
charges become that a Parliamentary 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the matter, and there have been some 
sensational developments. A go-between, 
M. Cendre, who alleged that he introduced 
the secret agent to the Father Superior, 
declared after some pressure that the 


from over thirty Commissioners among 
whom he was sitting, exclaiming, ‘‘ There 
he is; it is he!” At one sitting the: 
members of the Commission who belong 
to different parties, had a violent 
altercation, called one another “ liars”’ 
and “ bandits,” and finally threw inkpots 
at one another. The Committee has 
decided that none of the charges of 
bribery have been proved. 

The work of expelling the monks who 
refuse to keep the law, is proceeding. At 
Nice, dragoons and infantry had to blow 
up the gates of the Capuchin establish- 
ment to gain an entrance. They then 
discovered that one staircase had been 
cut away, and the other blocked. When 
they tried to force a way through the 
window, they were met with a shower of 
furniture. Finally a fire-hose drove the- 
monks away and the troops entered, 
but they had to carry the Capuchins 
out one by one and deposit them in the 
street. 
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Two Terrible Shipping Disasters. 


Two terrible shipping disasters have 
occurred during the past month. In what 
is known as the “ Hell Gate ’” Channel off 
New York, an excursion steamer, the 
General Slocum, carrying eighteen hundred 
Sunday Scholars with teachers and friends 
to a picnic, caught fire, and in a short 
space of time about a thousand persons 
were either burnt, suffocated or drowned. 


Sunday Magazine 


terrible atrocities upon Armenians which 
shocked Europe some years ago. Thou- 
sands of defenceless men, women and 
children have been massacred recently, 
and the murderers, it is said, not only are 
Kurds, but include many Turkish regular 
troops. The British Ambassador at 
Constantinople has brought the matter 
before the Grand Vizier, but no very 
strong action has yet been taken. Know- 
ing how little desirous the European 











King Edward at Hamburg—His Guard of Honour 


The life-belts could not be obtained in 
time, and the pumps were not in working 
order. The officials of the Company 
owning the ship and the vessel’s officers 
are to be tried for their neglect in failing 
to provide proper life-saving apparatus 
on board. 

The other disaster took place in the 
Atlantic off the north-west coast of Scot- 
land, where the Danish emigrant steamer 
Norge ran upon a dangerous reef and sank 
ina few minutes. Of nearly eight hundred 
souls on board at the time of the disaster 
over six hundred were lost. 


Further Armenian Massacres. 
THE Turks have been repeating all the 


Governments are of actively interfering 
in Turkish affairs, the Sultan and his 
troops commit these outrages with im- 
punity. 


Dr.‘Campbell Morgan Coming to London. 

MUCH satisfaction has been caused in 
religious circles in this country by Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s acceptance of the 
pastorate of Westminster Chapel, where 
he will commence in October an active 
campaign, his friend, the Rev. Albert 
Swift, serving as co-pastor. 


The Government. 


THERE have been from time to time 
rumours as to the expected resignation 
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of the Government, but Mr. Balfour has 
set the matter at rest by announcing 
definitely that the Government has not 
the slightest intention of resigning unless 
it incurs such a defeat as will prove that 
Ministers have lost the confidence of the 
House of Commons or unless they fail to 
secure that day-to-day support which is 
necessary in order effectively to carry on 
Parliamentary business. The Govern- 
ment, he said, was not unduly depressed 
by the results of recent bi-elections. These 
elections have all shown great increases 
in the Liberal votes. Mr. J. W. Benn, the 
Liberal candidate, was elected at Devon- 
port by a majority of 1,040, this seat 
having been formerly held by a Tory. At 
Harborough, and Sowerby and Chertsey, 
the representation remains unchanged, 
but at the two former places the Liberal 
majorities were increased by 410 and 711 
respectively, and at the Chertsey the 
Conservative majority was reduced by 
522. 

The Aliens Bill has been dropped by the 
Government. 


The Licensing Bill. 


THE opposition to the Licensing Bill is 
increasing all over the country. On 
June 25th, for the third time this year, a 
huge demonstration was held in Hyde 
Park to protest against the Government 
measure, and from all parts of the Metro- 
polis temperance workers and friends of 
progress went to denounce this reactionary 
bill. The speakers included Dr. Clifford, 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mrs. W. S. Caine, Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., 
the Rev. J. Wilson, President of the Bap- 
tist Union, Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., and the 
Rev. Silas Hocking. 

Many of the Bishops are strongly op- 
posed to the bill. 

It was not a very promising beginning 
for the Representative Church Council, 
which consists of members of the Houses 
of Laymen and the Convocations of the 
Northern and Southern provinces, that 
at its first meeting a resolution should be 
passed to the effect that “‘ the Government 
Licensing Bill in its main principles pro- 
poses a fair basis for settling the difficulties 
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which now stand in the way of a due 
reduction in the number of licensed 
houses.”’ Several qualifying amendments 
were proposed, but were all defeated. The 
only satisfactory feature of the meeting 
was that the Primate and the Bishops of 
Rochester, St. Albans, Exeter, Worcester, 
Liverpool, Durham, London, Hereford, 
Bath and Wells, Salisbury, and Newcastle 
voted against the resolution. 

The Government has commenced to 
closure the Licensing Bill by compart- 
ments, and there have been some stormy 
scenes in the House. 





Elliott & Fry, Photo London 
The late Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 


Obituary. 

THE deaths of notable men during the 
past month have been very numerous, 
and have included ex-President Kruger, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, the veteran artist, Dr. 
Mackennal, Dr. Marshall Randles, Dr. 
Theodore Herzl, the Zionist leader, Mr. 
Clement Scott, the famous author and 
critic, and Sir William Rattigan, M.P. for 
North-East Lanark, who was killed in 
an accident which happened to his 
motor car. 














The Editor’s Page 








article by Professor Currie Martin 

upon “the Future of the Sunday 

School,” we publish this month 
.an account of a new method of interesting 
and holding the elder scholars in Sunday 
‘Schools, which has been very largely 
adopted in America, and has proved highly 
successful. The Editor would be glad to 
hear from readers who are keenly inter- 
ested in Christian work among the young 
or who are experts upon the subject, as to 
their experiences and ideas. The whole 
‘question of the future training of the 
young in religious knowledge is a big one 
and there are no doubt many readers who 
have proved by earnestness and tact, and 
probably in some .cases by originality, that 
the elder boys and girls can be retained 
and can beinterested. Such an experience 
should be recounted with a view of helping 
others, and so the Editor invites his 
readers to tell how they have been able to 
hold together classes of elder boys and 
girls in the Sunday Schools. 


Po sti by the interesting and able 


* * * 


We have heard from time to time of 
difficulties arising in churches and chapels 
owing to the fact that someone in the 
congregation has been seen taking a note 
of the sermon contrary to the wishes of 
the preacher or to the alleged distraction 
of the other listeners. Frequently the 
officials of the church have asked the 
reporter to refrain from continuing to 
make notes, and usually this wish has been 
courteously acceded to. But sometimes 
there has been a refusal and the officers 
have taken the extreme step of asking the 
culprit to withdraw from the service. In 
more than one church a serious dispute 
has arisen, and in view of such lamentable 
occurrences it is interesting to know the 


legal aspect of the matter. In Pitman’s 
Phonetic Journal for 18th June there is 
a most interesting and able article on 
“ Note-taking in Nonconformist Chapels,”’ 
from the legal point of view. The law 
as it stands is set forth, precedent is 
quoted, the difference in status between 
churches of the Establishment and Non- 
conformist sanctuaries is explained, and 
the matter is summed up thus: “ Clearly 
in the absence of any restriction, properly 
imposed by the trustees or other control- 
ling authorities of a Nonconformist chapel, 
every member of the society holding its 
services in that chapel has a right to take 
notes. Clearly, also, whenever the chapel 
is thrown open to the public, every member 
of the public who attends is equally en- 
titled to take notes. Note-taking, there- 
fore, cannot be treated as wrong doing, 
and would not by itself entitle any chapel 
official to require the note-taker to with- 
draw or to cease from taking notes. And 
we shall be exceedingly surprised if, in 
the event of a right being asserted on the 
part of the trustees of a chapel to expel 
at any moment from a public service any 
member of the public who is not in any 
manner misbehaving himself, such a claim 
will be upheld by any court of law.” 
* * * 


At a time when the bookshops are 
flooded with a torrent of rationalistic 
literature, a people’s edition issued by 
Messrs. Isbister & Co. at ls. net of Dr. 
Clifford’s ‘‘ Christian Certainties,” will be 
welcomed. The book which consists of 
311 pages is excellently printed, the style 
is clear, and the subject headings of the 
chapters, ‘“‘Can we be sure of God?” 
“How to be sure of the Voice of God,” 
etc., are suggestive of the contents and 
treatment. All Christians who are 
thinkers should read the book. 
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Sunday Magazine Quarterly Examinations 
Award of Prizes April to June Competitions 


ComPETITORS in our last quarterly Bible exam- 
ination did some good hard work and the aver- 
age of marks was unusually high. The greatest 
possible number that could be obtained was 106 
and one competitor only succeeded in obtaining 
this total, a lady— 


Miss Eleanor Wilson (Rory), Hill Park, Ban- 
nockburn, N.B., 
to whom we have had much pleasure in awarding 
the first prize of £3. 


Nobody scored 105 marks, but there were 
eight competitors with 104 each, and so the 
second and third prizes have been added together 
making three pounds, and have been divided 
equally among the eight, each of whom will 
receive 7s. 6d. Their names are as follows :— 


“ Anticipation,” John Plane, Esq., 59 Marl- 
borough Road, Norwich. 


“* Ahtreb,” Miss B. F. H. Haines, Leominster, 
Waldegrove Road, Teddington. 


“ Cogito,” Mrs. C. W. Leatham, Navara, 
Chichester Park, Belfast. 


** Gallio,”” P. L. Moore, Esq., 177 Tulse Hill, 
S.W. 

“Gipsy.” (Will ‘‘ Gipsy” kindly send in 
name and address.) 


“« Peg,” L. Short, Esq., Kilrush, Arnison Road, 
East Molesey, Surrey. 


** Pestilence.”” (Will ‘‘ Pestilence ”’ 
send in name and address.) 


“Will Try,’’ Chas. W. Smith, Esq., The 
Stores, Stokesby, Great Yarmouth. 


kindly 


The correct solutions to the questions were as 
follows :— 
APRIL. 
{. Picture Names: 


(1) Abib (Exodus xiii. 4); (2) Cain (Genesis 
iv. 1); (3) Esau (Genesis xxv. 25); (4) Phut 
(Genesis x. 6); (5) Ahitub (1 Samuel xiv. 3); 
(6) Bigvai (Ezra ii. 2); (7) Isaac (Genesis xxi. 4) ; 
(8) Adoniram (1 Kings iv. 6); (9) Lucifer (Isaiah 
xiv. 12); (10) Arbel (Hosea x. 14); (11) Eran 
(Numbers xxvi. 36); (12) Bathshua (1 Chroni- 
cles iii. 5); (13) Penuel (Genesis xxxii. 31). 


II. Words Built up from Syllables : 


(1) Sherah (1 Chronicles vii. 24); (2) Massah 
(Exodus xvii. 7); (3) Tartan (2 Kings xviii. 17) ; 
(4) Beor (Genesis xxxvi. 32) ; (5) Middin (Joshua 
xv. 61). 


Of course there are other Bible references to 
the names, and any correct one received marks 
in each case. 


May. 
III. Picture Names: 


(1) Ham, (2) Bunni, (3) Castor, (4) Achan or 
Akan, (5) Hattil, (6) Ahio, (7) Aroer (a rower), 
(8) Adonijah, (9) Noe, (10) Decapolis (deck, a 
poll, s), (11) Elonites, (12) Adlai (A D lay), (13) 
Capernaum. 


IV. Words Built up from Syllables : 
(1) Mattan, (2) Jaroah, (3) Heli, (4) Eden, (5) 
Carmites. 
Any correct text given to a name was accep- 
ted. 
JUNE. 
V. Hidden Bible Names : 
Mephibosheth. 


VI. Words Built up from Syllables : 
(1) Obed, (2) Roboam, (3) Dodo. 


The following are the marks gained by other 
competitors :— 

Arden, 100; Avenue, 98; Ash Grove, 98; 
A.E.M., 96; A. Cot, 94; Auntie, 86; Abbas, 
74; Abo, 54; Anxious, 54; Boiled Rice, 100; 
Beacon, 100; Brownie, 96; Berlinda, 95; 
Beth, 88; Bijam, 78; Beta (Ely), 54; Birnock, 
42; Bath Bun, 42; Belfastiensis, 34; Collec- 
tor, 102; Clyde, 102; Cherry Blossom, 96; 
Cactus Dahlia, 76; Carola, 52; Charity, 32; 
Dorcas, 96; Dod, 92; Darley Dale, 91; Dick, 
52; Edreyn, 102; Edelweiss, 100; Fern, 96; 
Feudal System, 94; Fan, 72; Fairy, 59; Fen- 
doch, 44; Fern (Ilkley), 40; Forget-me-not, 
26; Griffin, 100; Greenfinch, 98; Good-will, 
88; Gytei ta Auw, 84; Grafton, 78; Grannie, 
74; Hopeful Topsy, 55; Ich Dien, 102; Ierne, 
96; Ismene, 75; Iroilus, 38; Iris, 33; Jem, 
100; Jubilee, 98; Juan de la Vega, 32; Kandy, 
98; Leofric, 102; Lorelei, 94; Littlejohn, 90; 
Lil, 88; L.P.B., 83; Lettice, 78; La Cote 
d’Azur, 75; Margaret Riddoch Mackinley, 98 ; 
Minal, 98; Myrtle, 96; Marlow, 94; Macaroon, 
94; Maidenhair, 94; Milby, 94; Magpie, 94; 
Mesp, 92; Min, 46; Nil Desperandum, 82; 
Navenay, 72; Og, 94; Osyth, 78; Oak, 44; 
Old Aunt, 32; Phlar, 100; Pomegranate, 98 ; 
Puck, 88; Per Ardna, 82; Pug, 66; Progres- 
sive, 44; Patrick, 36; Pansie, 18; Primula, 16 ; 
Quince, 94; Red Rose, 102; Rose, 100; Ri- 
viere, 98; Rudbechia, 94; Rybay, 94; Re- 
search, 87; Refroidissement, 54; Senator, 
98; Scotch Thistle, 93; Still Hopeful, 92; 
Stenhouse, 78 ; St. Patrick, 76 ; Sesame Search- 
light, 50; Stella, 10; Tota, 98; Trailer, 98; 
Tweedside, 96; Tob, 92; Thriplow, 86; 
Troilus, 42; Taupe, 40; Tyndale, 34; Tris, 
32; Turk, 14; Violet, 96; Vince, 92; Waldau, 
100; Wee Macgregor, 98; Wallflower, 40; 
Watch, 34; Ystwyth, 98; Yet Again, 66; 
Zig, 102; Zug, 80. 
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Four pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of three months to the persons solving 
the most puzzles on this page, the money 
being divided into first prize of £2, second 
prize of {1, and third and fourth prizes of 
10s. each. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of July, August, and September will be 
announced in the November number of 
the Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) 
real name as well as the pseudonym. 
Having once done so it will not be neces- 
sary to do it again as long as the same 
pseudonym is maintained. 


Rules governing this Competition 


N.B,—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puszles with the solutions. 
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The chapter and exact verse describing 
each scene must be given, and two 
solutions for one picture will disqualify a 
paper. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SuNDAY MaGazIneE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final 
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) ISBISTER’S FICTION ( 


3/6 Each Each 36 


HOW CYNTHIA WENT A-MAYING 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE 
THE PROPHET’S MANTLE 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE 
BRITTA 


PEARLA 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS 
A BRAVE POOR THING 


THE MAGIC WORD 
By CONSTANCE SMITH 
LOVE HATH WINGS 
By CONSTANCE SMITH 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 
By DAVID LYALL 
THE SOUL OF HONOUR 


By HESBA STRETTON 
BROWN ROBIN 
By ELEANOR C 
THE TOUCHSTONE 
By HELEN SHIPTON 


NORTHWARD HO! 
jy ALEXANDER GORDON 

STEPPING STONES 
By SARAH DOUDNEY 


THY HEART’S DESIRE 
By SARAH DOUDNEY 
THE CRIMSON DICE 
By GEORGE NOX McCAIN 
WOLFVILLE DAYS 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
THE LIGHT INVISIBLE 
By ROBERT BENSON 
CLERICAL LOVE STORIES 
By ALFRED B. COOPER 
THE WISDOM OF FOLLY 
By COSMO HAMILTON 





Crown 8vo 


By GEORGE TEMPLE 


By L. T. MEADE 


PRICE 


26 Each 


TAVISTOCK TALES 
By GILBERT PARKER and others 
GREATER LOVE 
By ROBERT BARR and others 
JILL: A FLOWER GIRL 
By L. T. MEADE 
ANDREW HARVEY’S WIFE 
By L. T. 
MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN 


By L. T. MEADE 
NIECE DIANA 
THREE MEN 


Crown 8vo 


Each 2/6 


MEADE 


By MARION WARD 


By MAXIM GORKY 


ISBISTER & CO. 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Sold by Drapers Everywhere. Established 1791. 


Horrockses’ 


LONGCLOTHS, NAINSOOKS, 


INDIA LONGCLOTHS. 


CAMBRICS, 


SHEETINGS, 


READY-MADE SHEETS 
(plain and hemstitched) 


FLANNELETTES 
of the Highest Quality. 


N.B.—See‘Horrockses’’ 
on selvedge. 


Horrockses’ name on 
each Sheet. 














‘* Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 


The Oldest and Best. 
housewives ” 


ADAMS THE QugEN. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 

NISHED AND ENAMELLED 

GOODS 


BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








THI sieveness ania FoR & 

Coughs, Colds, & 
Asthma, Bronchitis, @ 
Influenza, Whooping- ° 


Cough, Hoarseness, &c, 


wbridgess 
fungTonic fe 


28°, 

4) 
Se 
285 


Important Notice: 
SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many 
imitations of this successful, and there- 

% fore popular, remedy that it is of the 
fey ulmost importance you should use 
the word *OWBRIDGE” when 
buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Prepared by 


W.T.OWBRIDGE,M.P.S,Hull 


mh Sold everywhere in bottles, a 
lg. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., & Ie, 
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(CUSTARD 


POWDER 


8 U T T f R “§ C 0 T C > Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the 


Preparation of High-Class Custard — Greatly 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes—The 


unfailing resource of every successful Hostess, 
77 teclly, whotiseme Rich in Nutriment—Delicate in Flavour. 
Cong heovrtry,s* 
Tancet, 


NO ECGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 


Biscuit Manufacturers DIGESTIVE 

to His Majesty the & 
King and H.R.H. the RICH TEA 
Prince of Wales. 


AS SUPPLIED TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA: 





GOLD MEDAL 
Health Exhibition, London 


. { { ’ 
e British Medical AG 1 S 
ae rnal ays “4 
a —_— s Foud 
has its 


ex callenen, 


“ a * PA R bs 
| 


7 INFANTS; | BJLOL om 


elictous, Nutritive, Digestiblc. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by The Best is the Cheapest 


Chemists, &c., everywhere. 











WZ Vina Wf? Withes Me 7 
C1) 


hindi while und faty 
- coun Cimfulinton CG, and Mir -ril 
Mhe Shiite nfl nil minh a vel. , 
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TWERTON-ON-AVON, NEAR BATH ; PUBLISHED BY 
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ENTERED AT NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS $ 
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CUSTARD 


PowDER 


BUTTE : : ase COT GH | || comtctety surersedes the use of Exes in the 


Preparation of High-Class Custard — Greatly 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes—The 
unfailing resource of every successful Hostess, 
aglly, wholes Rich in Nutriment—Delicate in Flavour. 
COV LL f- eee 
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IR“Witle 5 Price’s 
ctismaarae DIGESTIVE & BI SCl IS. 
cetnnt RICH TEA 


AS SUPPLIED TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA: 
has by its 


= Reckitt 


established PA R | Ss 
a reputa- 


tion of 
INVALIDS, & THE AGED B lue . 


its 
Delicious, Nutritive, Digestiblic. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by The Best is the Cheapest | ] 


Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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hinds wtite cord Vida 









































GOLD MEDAL — 
Health Exhibition, London 
The British Medical 

Fournal ays 
** Penger's Fo.d 
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the thin Uift worl mntubh ad veleel 
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